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The Sacrifice of the 
Washington 
ELIBERATELY to destroy a 
D modern vessel worth many mill- 
ions of dollars seems a great 
waste. One of America’s battleships not 
far from completion is to be sunk. If we 
had lost such a capital ship in war, how- 
ever, even though the loss of it involved 
also loss of life, Americans would accept 
the loss as a part of the fortunes of war, 
and even count it as a glory to the Na- 
tion if it meant victory. Even more does 
the loss of the Washington mean honor 
to this country, for not only is it un- 
accompanied with the loss of life, but it 
means a real victory for other nations as 
well as our own. 
When three years ago Secretary 
Hughes stunned the Washington Confer- 
ence by his offer to sacrifice this and 


other great naval vessels, the country re- 
joiced. It was not because our people 
do not believe in battleships, but because 
they believe that battleships exist for the 
maintenance or attainment of peace with 
justice, and they saw in this offer the 
best possible use to which the battleships 
then in course of construction could be 
put. The offer was accepted by the na- 
tions to which it was made. There is 
every reason to believe that the other 
nations are doing their part while we arc 
doing ours. 

No sane man in these days loves war 
for its own sake. If America can achieve 
its purpose by the sacrifice of a piece on 
the naval chess-board, it is better for her 
to do so than by a similar or greater 
sacrifice in naval combat. It is still 
better if in accomplishing her purpose 
America helps to accomplish also the 
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humane and just purposes of her neigh- 
bors. 


The Child Labor 
Amendment 


yee and even acrimonious cam- 

paigns are being carried out in 
some of the States over the question 
whether the Child Labor Amendment 
passed by Congress shall be ratified. 
Thirty-six States—three-fourths of the 
entire forty-eight States—must approve 
of the Amendment if it is to become law. 
Only five States have as yet taken ac- 
tion; one—Arkansas—voted in favor of 
ratification; three—Georgia, North Car- 
olina, and Louisiana—voted to reject. 
The action in these four States was by 
the State Legislatures. But the action 
taken quite recently by Massachusetts 
was not by its Legislature, but through 
a referendum vote, and that referendum 
is not mandatory but advisory—that is, 
the Legislature may, if it sees fit, over- 
rule the referendum. The result of this 
popular vote in Massachusetts was op- 
posed to ratification. 

Two or three reasons have been given 
for what took place in Massachusetts. A 
statement made by a committee in 
Washington which favors ratification 
says: “It is significant, and the voters 
will soon realize it, that Massachusetts, 
a cotton-mill State, should have joined 
with the two other great cotton-mill 
States of Georgia and North Carolina, 
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The U. S. S. Washington at the Philadelphia Navy Yard ready to be towed to the Chesapeake Capes for destruction, 
under the terms of the Washington Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Armaments 
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who have refused ratification.” There 
seems to be an intimation here that New 
England manufacturers, tired of compet- 
ing with products coming from States 
where child labor is practiced under im- 
perfect State laws, may give up the 
struggle and try to get less strict laws as 
to child labor in New England. 

We very much doubt whether this is 
the case. It is far more likely that the 
reason for the failure in Massachusetts 
of the friends of National regulation of 
child labor was either from misunder- 
standing by voters of the issues before 
them or to a feeling that the Amendment 
should have taken a different form. 


A Wrong and a Right 
Objection 
ry to the first of these two reasons, it 
is certain that the propaganda of the 
opponents of the Amendment in Massa- 
chusetts laid altogether undue stress on 
the fact that the labor conditions of 
minors up to eighteen years of age might 
possibly be affected. Some.of the voters 
appear not to have understood that the 
Amendment does not enact legislation; it 
simply gives Congress power by legisla- 
tion in the future “to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 
eighteen years of age.” It is entirely im- 
probable that Congress would prevent 
boys of seventeen from working under 
proper conditions; the strongest advo- 
cates of child labor regulation say that 
the only case in which regulation of the 
work of children sixteen or seventeen 
years old would ever be attempted would 
be as regards extra-hazardous occupa- 
tions or night-work or work for excessive 
hours. Moreover, as a matter of fact, 
the States may now regulate labor of 
minors not only up to the age of eighteen 
but up to the age of twenty-one; no 
power in this respect is given to Con- 
gress that the States individually do not 
already have. 

The second of the two reasons that 
probably affected the Massachusetts ref- 
erendum is that a great many citizens 
everywhere believe that it is undesirable 
and unworkable for Congress and the 
States to change the United States Con- 
stitution whenever any particular and 
specific thing is to be done, that it would 
be far better to plan and pass an Amend- 
ment which should give Congress, when 
State laws for protection of social and 
human welfare are at stake, the power 


to use its present right to regulate inter- 
State commerce as a means of protecting 
those States which have such laws from 
the unfair competition of those which 
have not. If such an Amendment had 
existed some years ago, we should not 
have seen, in this child labor matter, a 
law of Congress well intended and de- 
signed for good thrown out by the 
Supreme Court as unconstitutional. If 
such an amendment existed to-day, child 
labor regulation could be provided Na- 
tionally, and those States which now 
suffer commercially from unfair compe- 
tition. because, while they regulate child 
labor properly, other States competing in 
production do not, could be protected 
without interference with the principle 
that in matters which do not injure out- 
side interests each State has the right 
and privilege to legislate for itself. 


The End of the 
Rhode Island “ War ” 


O~- result of the elections on Novem- 

ber 4 was to put an end to the 
queer and in some respects unique politi- 
cal warfare which had been going on in 
Rhode Island for many months. 

The Republican Party won a sweep- 
ing victory in Rhode Island. It elected 
a Republican Governor (Mr. Pothier) 
and a Republican United States Senator 
(Mr. Metcalf). The responsibility for 
reform in Rhode Island’s system of rep- 
resentation and for revision of the Con- 
stitution, if that is needed, now rests with 
the Republican Party; and, as it is un- 
derstood that a number of Republican 
leaders believe that some sort of change 
is needed, there seems to be a probabil- 
ity that the State can approach the 
question in a reasonable and philosophi- 
cal state of mind. 

Before this Republican victory Rhode 
Island had a Democratic Governor, a 
Democratic lower house, and a Republi- 
can Senate. That position is always 
productive of blocks, filibusters, and 
failure to go on with the public business. 

The so-called exile of twenty-one 
Senators was of course self-imposed. It 
is true that these twenty-one statesmen 
went over the line into Massachusetts, 
and have since lived there, just after the 
sensation caused by the explosion of a 
gas bomb or tube on the steps of the 
Speaker’s stand in the Senate Chamber 
in June. The Lieutenant-Governor, who 
was presiding, was slightly injured and a 
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few others were affected by the gas. 
Who was responsible for this has been 
and still is in dispute. Bitter personal 
charges were made on both sides and in- 
dictments were found, including one Re- 
publican leader, but the matter has not 
been cleared up. 

The chief reason for the dramatic 
exit of the Republican Senators was not 
the explosion, however, but the desire to 
prevent action not desired by them, and 
as a counter-stroke to the Democratic 
filibuster. The absentees declared that 
the Democratic Lieutenant-Governor 
continually ignored Republican Senators, 
ruling them out of order and refusing to 
hear appeals from his decision. The 
Republican Senators were willing to help 
pass the annual appropriation bills, but 
the Democratic Senators filibustered 
against this and prevented it, because the 
Republicans would not join-in the 
Democratic efiort under Governor Flynn 
and Lieutenant-Governor Toupin to 
pass a resolution for a popular referen- 
dum as to the holding of a Constitutional 
Convention. 

The situation that resulted was de- 
scribed as follows in a statement written 
for The Outlook recently: 

For over ten months the Govern- 
ment of Rhode Island has been in a 
state of practical chaos. There is no 
enabling legislation to pay currént 
bills. Many employees of the State 
have not had a pay day since March 
1. Practically all employees are re- 
ceiving enough money to live on, but 
they receive it by assigning their 
wages and salaries to the Rhode 
Island Bankers Association or to indi- 
viduals. In the main, money is ad- 
vanced at five per cent interest, on the 
assumption that some day the State 
will be able to spend the money with 
which to reimburse the public-spirited 
assignors. Thirty-seven executive 
appointments remain unapproved be- 
cause of delayed Senate action. One 
hundred and forty bills and resolu- 
tions, some of them essential to the 
welfare of the people, are held up. 


Filibustering for Reform 


thes justification offered for the fili- 
buster was the claim that Rhode 
Island has not a democratic form of 
government and that the Republican 
organization has always been able to 
resist successfully all efforts at popular 
reform. 

The Democrats sought to call a con- 
vention to draft a new Constitution. The 
Republicans contended that the State 
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We'll have dancing afterward 


(Much Ado About Nothing, Act V, Scene 4) 











Darling in the Philadelphia North American Darling in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
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Already beginning to make up to the widow 


It ought to help some with the family discipline 


From M. F. McCall, High Rock, Pennsylvania From John Fleming, St. Louis, Missouri 


Orr in the Syracuse Post-Standard Svkes in the New York Evening Post 
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That dark cloud we saw a while back turned out to be only smoke His ship comes in 


From John Jennings, Fulton, N. Y. From W. W. Burroughs, New York City 
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had no power to call such a convention, 
that the only legal method of amending 
the Constitution was by action of the 
General Assembly. The Democrats re- 
torted that this meant revision not by 
the people but by the bosses. 

The provisions of the present Constitu- 
tion which are said to be undemocratic 
are numerous. The two most stressed, 
perhaps, are the property qualification 
for suffrage and the almost unlimited 
power of the Grand Committee—which 
is the two houses of the General As- 
sembly acting together—in filling State 
offices. It is said that the Governor has 
power to fill only one office a year—a 
membership on the Board of Examiners 
of Barbers. Sheriffs of counties are 
elected by the Grand Committee. It is 
claimed that so large an appointing body 
cannot be held responsible for their fail- 
ures, as the Governor could be. The 
Grand Committee also elects, or appoints, 
all judges. The reformers demand elec- 
tion of judges by the people. 

The outstanding fact quoted to show 
the absurdity of the system of represen- 
tation in Rhode Island is that Provi- 
dence, with a population of 250,000, has 
only one Senator, while the little town 
of West Greenwich, with 367 people, has 
the same Senatorial representation. Ex- 
actly equal representation by population 
is possible nowhere, but the case just 
quoted is preposterous. A writer in the 
New York “Times” said that the Re- 
publican majority in the Senate repre- 
sented only twenty-four per cent of the 
voting population. That Rhode Island 
is not alone in unequal representation is 
argued by the New York “World,” 
which asserts that “the case is no better 
in Connecticut, where 24,499 people 
have 52 representatives, 1,032,503 peo- 
ple have only 56, and 323,529 people 
elect the remaining 154. It is little bet- 
ter in New York, where, in the Census 
year, Putnam County, with 10,000 peo- 
ple and a declining population, had as 
much representation in the Assembly as 
the Second Manhattan, with 147,000 
people.” The problem in Rhode Island 
is thus an extreme form of the problem 
that exists wherever representation 
strictly according to population would 
mean the domination of the State by its 
cities. 

The political situation in Rhode 
Island has in large measure been cen- 
tered around the hostilities between indi- 
vidual political leaders of the two parties 
and personal charges made against them. 


Into this non-residents need not now 
enter. The state of war without victory 
that has existed so long seems ended by 
the result of the recent election, and the 
citizens of Rhode Island without regard 
to party have now a right to expect their 
Legislature and their executive officers to 
take up calmly and seriously the unques- 
tionably important problems of putting 
Rhode Island upon such a basis politi- 
cally that rule by any party or any fac- 
tion, on the one hand, or any munici- 
pality or group of-municipalities, on the 
other, will hereafter be impossible. 


Senator Butler 


B appointing William M. Butler to 
fill the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of Senator Lodge, Governor Cox, 
of Massachusetts, has aroused the oppo- 
sition of some of the Democrats of the 
Commonwealth. What legal ground 
there is for the challenge to the validity 
of such appointment we do not under- 
stand. It seems based on the assump- 
tion that a special election should be 
called. The Constitution of the United 
States as amended provides that— 
When vacancies happen in the rep- 
resentation of any State in the Senate, 
the Executive authority of such State 
shall issue writs of election to fill such 
vacancies: Provided, That the Legis- 
lature of any State may empower the 
Executive thereof to make temporary 
appointment until the people fill the 
vacancies by election as the Legisla- 
ture may direct. 

















International 

William M. Butler, appointed to succeed 

the late Henry Cabot Lodge in the 
United States Senate 
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The law in Massachusetts, we under- 
stand, provides that the appointee holds 
office until the next general election. It 
is expected, therefore, that Mr. Butler 
will occupy a seat in the Senate until the 
fall of 1926. 

Mr. Butler’s advent into National 
politics this year as Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and 
Manager of President Coolidge’s cam- 
paign was greeted with doubt by some 
experienced politicians; but the amateur, 
if such he may be called, proved to be 
one of the wisest and ablest political 
generals of modern times. His conduct 
of the campaign has elicited—since the 
election—expressions of admiration from 
some of his opponents. The Senatorship, 
however, will call for qualities of states- 
manship that are not needed by a suc- 
cessful campaign manager. By virtue of 
his power in the party he will be much 
more conspicuous in the Senate than a 
newcomer there usually is. At present 
there seems no prospect of a special 
session next March. The country will 
therefore probably have to wait until a 
year from next month to see two most 
interesting figures in action in the Senate 
chamber—Mr. Butler on the floor and 
General Dawes in the chair. 


Welcome Darkness 


( Soom of New York were, formerly, 

surprised when they found this, 
that, or the other appropriated by the 
Mayor. There was “Mayor Hylan’s 
Committee on Playgrounds,” and there 
were “Mayor Hylan’s Band Concerts” 
(paid for by somebody else). So’ many 
of the blessings of life seemed to be the 
Mayor’s graceful gifts to his subjects 
that New Yorkers began to wonder if 
the atmosphere, the days of the week, 
and the starry skies would not presently 
be ticketed as “Mayor Hylan’s.” 

There is a coming entertainment which 
the Mayor and his publicity men have 
overlooked. On the 24th of next Janu- 
ary, between eight and ten o’clock in the 
morning, the sun is to be totally eclipsed 
in New York City. It may be admitted 
here that this interesting spectacle will 
not be confined to the metropolis. The 
path of the shadow of the moon will 
stretch across the country from Rhode 
Island to Minnesota, and even cities like 
Washington and Boston will be favored 
with the sight of a nearly complete 
obscuration of the sun. New Haven and 
Poughkeepsie are in the very center of 
the path. But should this prevent the 
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Mayor from offering the phenomenon to 
New York as another reason why his 
subjects should be glad to have him rul- 
ing over them? 

There is a peculiar thing about this 
eclipse. The path of totality cuts the 
island of Manhattan at about the north- 
ern end of Central Park; in other words, 
it will be one hundred per cent total to 
those who look at it from 110th Street, 
while some thin sliver of the sun will re- 
main visible and uncovered by the moon 
to the inhabitants of Greenwich Village 
and the lower East Side if they remain at 
home. It will be well, of course, for the 
Mayor’s henchmen to keep quiet about 
this. He must not be made to seem to 
be giving a better show in the Bronx 
than in any part of the loyal Borough of 
Manhattan. Moreover, they must be 
prepared for a failure, in the event of 
cloudy weather. Ancient astronomers 
may have suffered inconvenience from 
such a cause. Happily, as we know, the 
Mayor is provided with an explanation, 
and stormy weather may be attributed to 
the Republican Legislature, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, or any other of the 
evil “interests.” At all events, a great 
many New Yorkers would by no means 
be displeased to read the announcement 
of “Mayor Hylan’s Eclipse.” 


The Wets Rejoice 
Without Much Reason 


A’ ardent anti-prohibitionist, Repre- 
sentative John Philip Hill, of Balti- 
more, has been trying for some time to 
egg the Government on to arrest him. 
The charge upon which Representative 
Hill wished to be tried was the charge of 
manufacturing wine contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Volstead Act. Represent- 
ative Hill has now been arrested, tried, 
and acquitted, although the wine which 
he had made showed an alcoholic con- 
tent considerably above the one-half of 
one per cent specified by the Volstead 
Act. It was claimed by Representative 
Hill that the provision for one-half of 
one per cent applied only to fermented 
fruit juices which were manufactured for 
sale. And in this he was supported by 
the verdict. The jury decided that the 
wine made by Representative Hill was 
not intoxicating. The Volstead Act pro- 
hibits the manufacture of intoxicating 
wine in the home, but does not specify 
the exact alcoholic content. 
This discrimination in the law between 
wine manufactured for sale and wine 
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Congressman John P. Hill, of Baltimore, after his acquittal in the U. S. District 


Court. 


made for home consumption was pointed 
out some time ago by the Attorney- 
General of the United States. 

The Prohibition Amendment and the 
Prohibition Law were the result of a 
Nation-wide disgust at the political cor- 
ruption and the social disintegration and 
the economic loss caused by the unprin- 
cipled conduct of manufacturers and 
venders of alcoholic beverages. It was 
the commercialized prostitution of Amer- 
ican homes and American governmental 
agencies which gave the dry advocates 
their chief weapon against the liquor 
trade. 

The law which provided that the sale 
of fruit juices containing more than one- 
half of one per cent was illegal made a 
valid discrimination when it also de- 
clared that the home manufacture and 
possession of intoxicating fruit juices 
was illegal. 

We do not believe that the decision 
obtained by Representative Hill fore- 
shadows any change in the general pro- 
visions of the Volstead Act or that it 
means a step in the direction of the open 
sale of light wines and beers. So far as 
this is concerned, the smile which may 


Mrs. Hill, wife of the Congressman, in the center 


be observed on the face of Representa- 
tive Hill in our photograph is distinctly 
premature. 


Religion in Rural Life 


Promery never before in the history 

of America has so representative a 
group of rural leaders assembled to give 
serious and extended consideration to the 
matter of religion in country life as gath- 
ered recently in Columbus, Ohio, under 
the auspices of the American Country 
Life Association. Every point of view 
was represented from that of the Burley 
Tobacco Growers’ Association to that of 
the Home Missions Council, yet upon 
one point there was entire unanimity of 
opinion, namely, that religion is abso- 
lutely essential to the future of American 
agriculture and to the preservation of 
American rural life. 

To some that meant the Church. 
Others were inclined to find their re- 
ligious values outside of the Church in 
various co-operative rural organizations. 
Some went so far as to declare that the 
Church was a divisive factor in the com- 
munity and that its preachers taught 
hate instead of love. However, there 
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was a majority consensus of opinion that 
the Church must still be the mediator 
ef religion in rural America. 

It was agreed that the automobile plus 
good roads has made unnecessary the 
maintenance of some of the 101,000 
rural churches in America. The startling 
fact is, however, that on any given Sun- 
day fully 50,000 of these churches are 
not open for religious services. Only one 
person out of every five in rural Amer- 
ica attends church of any sort, and seven 
out of every ten rural churches must be 
content with the services of a fraction of 
a man. The shortage of leadership is 
further emphasized by the fact that one- 
third of these rural preachers earn part 
or all of their living in some occupation 
other than the ministry, and that one- 
seventh of all our town and country 
places have no churches of any sort. It 
seems clear that the Church in the coun- 
try cannot move forward or even con- 
tinue to exist unless the farmer rises to 
the point of paying the rural preacher a 
living wage and unless the religious 
forces of the country can come to look 
upon themselves as allies rather than as 
competitors, and co-operate in our farm- 
ing areas. 

It is of considerable significance that 
as a direct result of this Conference a 
group of more than fifty rural leaders of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in at- 
tendance at the Conference unanimously 
adopted an appeal to the bishops of that 
Church, then in session at Atlantic City, 
and to the district superintendents and 
other administrative officers of the 
Church that an effort be made to organ- 
ize rural geographical units on the basis 
of not more than one Protestant church 
to a population of 1,000; that ministers 
be trained, appointed, and promoted on 
the basis of service to the community 
rather than to the denomination; that 
struggling and competing Methodist 
churches be discontinued; that the pro- 
gramme of the local church be altered to 
include a religious ministry to all the 
people in the community where other 
churches do not exist; and that the 
standing of a minister of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church shall not be jeopar- 
dized by appointment as pastor of a fed- 
erated or non-denominational church. 


Two Things Not to Forget 

. j ‘TERE are two exceedingly valuable 
agencies for fighting disaster and 

for coping with disease that will surely 

be kept in mind by our readers and the 


American people generally as we are ap- 
proaching the end of the year in a period 
of great prosperity. 

One of these is the American Red 
Cross, which has been having its annual 
Roll Call for the renewal of member- 
ships and an increase of membership 
which would mean an increase in the 
power of this vast organization. 

What the Red Cross stands for in the 
way of being prepared for disaster and of 
remedying disaster was splendidly shown 
at the time of the great Japanese earth- 
quake. It could be illustrated by a 
dozen other salient examples. If, for in- 
stance, we should have another such 
earthquake and fire in this country as 
that at San Francisco or a disaster from 
sea encroachment such as that at Galves- 
ton, the Red Cross would justify its 
existence ten times over. Another kind 
of activity was shown when the terrible 
distress in Greece and Smyrna in 1922 
brought out an immedate contribution by 
the American Red Cross of $2,500,000. 

In what may be called its every-day 
work the Red Cross is doing all the while 
such things as giving relief and advice to 
ex-service men, as spreading nursing ser- 
vice in small towns everywhere, and as 
carrying on social welfare activities. 
During the past year—its chairman, Mr. 
John Barton Payne, tells us—the Ameri- 
can Red Cross appropriated money and 
organized relief for victims of forty-three 
disasters in various parts of the world. 
The head of the Veterans’ Bureau has 
pointed out that there are many ways in 
which the Red Cross can and does aid 
ex-service men in directions not provided 
for by Federal legislation. 

In ordinary times like these the Red 
Cross does not appeal for contributions, 
but does appeal to American recognition 
and sympathy through an extension of 
the membership. It is said that about 
ten per cent of the population in the 
United States are enrolled in the Red 
Cross, and it is firmly believed that the 
number of these will be doubled before 
long. 

The other of the two agencies for good 
to which we are calling attention is that 
largely acting through the sale of 
Christmas Seals by the National Tuber- 
culosis Association. A statement pub- 
lished by that Association says: “Only 
half as many people die from tuberculosis 
to-day as died ten years ago. The or- 
ganized battle against tuberculosis, car- 
ried on by the Tuberculosis Association, 
has helped to save the other half.” 
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There is no question whatever that 
millions of Christmas Seals will be sold 
for holiday use this year. There is a 
special reason why this is a peculiarly 
appropriate time for the promotion of 
this great health and life-saving agency. 
The fortieth anniversary of the founding 
by Dr. Edward Trudeau of his famous 
sanitarium comes in 1925. It was largely 
because of the open-air sanitarium treat- 
ment begun by Dr. Trudeau in the 
Adirondacks that he was able to say ten 
years before his death: “Over the doors 
of the hospitals for consumptives twenty- 
five years ago might well have been writ- 
ten these words: ‘All hope abandon ye 
that enter here.’ While to-day, in the 
light of new knowledge, we may justly 
place at the entrance of the modern sana- 
torium the more hopeful inscription: 
‘Cure sometimes, relief often, comfort 
always.’ ” 


The Author of 
“The Peasants ” 


6 he Nobel Prize for Literature for 

this year has just been awarded to 
the. Polish novelist Ladislas Reymont, 
apparently wholly or chiefly for his 
novel “The Peasants.” This rivals or 
surpasses Romain Rolland’s _ trilogy 
“Jean Christophe,” for it is a tetral- 
ogy; each of the four parts is devoted to 
one of the seasons of the year, beginning 
with autumn. 

American readers have had until quite 
recently no opportunity of acquainting 
themselves with Reymont’s work; but 
a few months ago the first volume of 
“The Peasants” was published by 
Knopf, of New York, under the title 
“Autumn.” 

This is not the first time that the No- 
bel Committee of Award has marked its 
appreciation of genius and merit by be- 
stowing the prize for literature upon an 
author comparatively unknown to the 
world at large. Even when Tagore was 
the recipient of this Nobel prize eleven 
years ago, he was chiefly known to little 
groups of students and critics, and not to 
the general reading public; but imme- 
diately there was expressed exceeding 
interest in Tagore’s philosophy, poetry, 
and tales, and an impetus to his popu- 
larity followed, together with wide ap- 
preciation of his ability. 

Those who do know about Reymont’s 
work appraise him as being like Rolland 
in his methods and like the Norwegian 
Knut Hamsun in his deep love for the 
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soil and the country and for man as a 
product of growth from the soil. 

Reymont is the second Pole who has 
received the Nobel literary prize; the 
first was that truly great as well as brill- 
jant writer Sienkiewicz, best known pop- 
ularly by his “Quo Vadis,” but really 
eminent for the much finer fiction of his 
three historical novels about Poland. 
Oddly enough, while Poland has thus 
been twice honored, Russia has never re- 
ceived the literary prize. Tolstoy lived 
for several years after the prize was 
established; whether the Committee 
thought that he was not closely identified 
with the literature of this generation or 
whether it thought there was doubt 
about his moral and economic theory is 
uncertain. Only twice has this prize 
gone to writers of English; the two are 
Tagore and Rudyard Kipling. No 
American has yet been honored with this 
particular award, but Theodore Roose- 
velt and Elihu Root have received the 
Nobel prize for promoting international 
peace, and Dr. Millikan, Professor 
Michelson, Dr. Carrel, and Professor 
Richards have received Nobel prizes for 
eminence in physics, medicine, or chem- 
istry. 

The interest felt in this yearly award 
of Nobel prizes is perhaps in part due to 
the large money value of the prizes, but 
in the main is founded on the fairness 
of the recognition of supreme ability in 
the five fields touched—namely, physics, 
chemistry, physiology and medicine, lit- 
erature, and international peace. The 
complete list of those who have been 
selected for the awards now includes 
many distinguished names. While pub- 
lic opinion may not infrequently differ 
with the Committee as to the particular 
award. for this or that year, it is ac- 
knowledged that the difficult task of 
selection has been carried out as a whole 
efficiently and satisfactorily. 


The Baldwin Ministry 


iy was a curious twist in the wheel of 

fortune which made Stanley Bald- 
win, the new British Prime Minister, 
guest of honor for the second time in 
succession at the Lord Mayor’s banquet 
in London recently. Since Mr. Baldwin 
rose to respond to the toast of “His 
Majesty’s Ministers” in the historic 
Guildhall in November of 1923 much 
water has flowed under the political 
bridges. The great experiment of an 
appeal to the country on the question of 
protection was tried and failed; the 


Labor Ministry—the wild impossibility 
of a few years ago—has come and gone; 
and Mr. Baldwin, in November, 1924, is 
once again at Chequers, and once again, 
according to age-long custom, reviews 
home and foreign affairs at the Lord 
Mayor’s banquet. 

Well, it was a wise and in many re- 
spects a reassuring review. There is to 
be no strong reactionary policy—no one 
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Ladislas Reymont, of Poland, who has just 
‘received the Nobel Prize for Literature 


who knew anything about it ever 
thought that there would be; the good 
work in foreign affairs done by Mr. 
MacDonald—and Mr. Baldwin justly 
and gracefully gave him full credit for 
it—is to be further developed, and every 
eifort made to secure a still larger meas- 
ure of world co-operation. What form 
this will take it is not, at the moment, 
very easy to say. The inclusion of Lord 
Cecil in the Cabinet indicates that the 
League is to have high place and con- 
sideration, but the development of the 
League’s influence on British foreign pol- 
icy is now much more likely to be by way 
of filtration rather than open attack. 
Where Mr. MacDonald was inclined to 
argue that because the League must ulti- 
mately do thus and so, it might as well 
do thus and so at once, Lord Cecil is 
much more likely to move forward one 
step at a time. He would, for instance, 
much prefer a treaty of mutual assist- 
ance as an immediate practical measure 
than the wider provisions involved in the 
arbitration Protocol. 

For the rest, Mr. Baldwin’s bold step 
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in making Winston Churchill his Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer shows that he 
does not mean to remain the champion 
merely of die-hard Conservatism. The 
lesson of the past year has apparently 
been learned to a certain extent, and it is 
most welcome to find that the new Prime 
Minister is determined to move with the 
times. In spite of the tremendous Con- 
servative landslide which has swept him 
back to power, Mr. Baldwin is too much 
of a statesman and too much of an Eng- 
lishman not to realize the just claims to 
influence national thought of the large 
so-called Labor minority throughout the 
country. And so Mr. Baldwin boldly 
envisages the paradox, and comes out as 
a Conservative-Progressive. 


Towards Equilibrium 


FN meray it would be an exaggera- 

tion to suggest that there was any 
direct connection between the situation 
at the present moment in such widely 
separated countries as Ireland and Italy, 
France, Spain, and Great Britain, the 
fact remains that current events in these 
countries indicate clearly enough a great 
general trend in Europe—towards equi- 
librium. 

In Ireland a kind of miniature general 
election is taking place. In. five key 
constituencies representatives for the 
Dail are being chosen, and in all five the 
Free State candidate is being opposed by 
a Republican. But the whole thing is 
quite regular and official. The Republi- 
can Party is now the official Opposition. 
The Free State Government has released 
all Republican prisoners, and the pendu- 
lum of popular thought is settling down 
to a regular course. It will countenance 
opposition; it will even welcome oppo- 
sition, but opposition must confine itself 
to constitutional courses, and the just 
mean must be preserved. 

In Italy, as in Spain, the growing op- 
position to dictatorship indicates a simi- 
lar movement. For many months 
Benito Mussolini has been making 
valiant efforts to constitutionalize his 
régime. In a measure he has succeeded; 
but he has not kept pace with the inevi- 
table demand of an inherent democracy 
once again becoming vocal. ‘Give Italy 
back to herself!”—a cry so frequently 
to be heard throughout the country to- 
day—has a significance all its own. 

In Spain the situation is very similar. 
It is true that the Dictator, General 
Primo de Rivera, thinks so well of his 
position that he has gone to Morocco. 
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It is true that the recent bloody riots in 
Navarre and round about Barcelona are 
attributed to “French Anarchists,” but 
those who have any private word from 
Spain know that there also the tendency 
to swing back from the extreme is in- 
creasingly manifest. In Great Britain, 
as in the United States, the tendency is 
clear and unmistakable. What is the 
position in France? 

At first it might seem as though the 
strong vote of confidence recently ac- 
corded in the French Chamber to M. 
Herriot should be taken to indicate that 
France has not yet exhausted the possi- 
bilities of what may be called the “Her- 
riot-MacDonald experiment.” The fact 
is, however, that the similarity between 
the two statesmen was never very funda- 
mental. It is very difficult for a French- 
man to be an internationalist or a daring 
experimentalist in the region of politics. 
M. Herriot remains in power, not by 
grace of one party, as was the case with 
Mr. MacDonald, but by grace of many 
parties, and there is safety in numbers. 

The world is beginning to find out 
that the only way to settling down lies 
in a fuller approach to a true democracy. 
The experiments in either direction away 
from it of the past few years have only 
tended to eonfirm this view. 


The Election and the 
League 


WICE in succession the American 
people have rejected the Presi- 
dential candidate who has advo- 
cated America’s entrance into the League. 
In 1920 President Wilson declared 
that the election of that year should be 
a “solemn referendum” on the League. 
Mr. Cox, the Presidential candidate, did 
all in his power to make the League and 
President Wilson’s policy concerning it 
the issue of the campaign. Though 
some voters who wished the United 
States to be a member of some organized 
association of nations voted for Mr. Har- 
ding, few, if any, advocates of American 
membership in the League on the terms 
which President Wilson insisted upon 
voted for Mr. Harding. The verdict at 
the polls was overwhelming. 

If any decision can be read in a Presi- 
dential vote, it was clear in the election 
of 1920. 

This year no party officially sponsored 
the policy of entering the League, though 
the Democratic Party proposed an extra- 


Constitutional advisory and necessarily 
informal referendum on the subject. The 
Democratic candidate, however, defi- 
nitely advocated the policy of entering 
the League. Among the supporters of 
President Wilson there is no one who has 
been more loyal in supporting Mr. 
Wilson’s League policy than John W. 
Davis. With few, if any, exceptions, the 
ardent advocates of American member- 
ship in the League voted for him. The 
result was as decisive as that of 1920. 

Hereafter no party is likely to invite 
defeat by making America’s entrance 
into the League a plank in its platform. 

To this situation as created by this 
twofold verdict the advocates of Ameri- 
can participation in the League should 
reconcile themselves. They may regret 
the verdict; but they will accomplish 
nothing by ignoring it. The issue is 
closed. As long as the League of Na- 
tions remains as it is, it does not seem 
probable that America will join it. 

For this decision the reason seems ob- 
vious. After ample debate which no one 
wished to prolong, the American people 
became convinced that membership in 
the League would injure America by 
hampering her freedom. Some advo- 
cates of the League still attribute this 
decision to disingenuous, partisan oppo- 
sition, and even to what one of our read- 
ers heatedly calls “wicked misrepresen- 
tation.” Expressions of resentment, 
however, have not changed public opin- 
ion. 

As the American people have truly 
perceived, the League of Nations is a 
political organization. That is, the 
League is designed to settle questions of 
international policy. America has de- 
cided that she wishes to determine her 
own foreign policies for herself. It has 
been argued that the provision in the 
Covenant of the League for unanimous 
vote would effectually prevent the adop- 
tion of any policy without America’s 
consent. The American people neverthe- 


less realize that the very entrance of: 


America into the League would force 
America into foreign policies in which 
the American people as such have no in- 
terest. What do the American people 
know about Memel or Irak? Yet if 
America were a member of the League 
she would have to have a policy concern- 
ing the issues about both of them. There 
are a multitude of such questions on 
which America prefers to remain wholly 
uncommitted. America tried the experi- 
ment once of making adjustments in all 
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kinds of international disputes about 
which the American people themselves 
knew nothing and cared less. The small 
army of American experts at the Paris 
Peace Conference, laboring with the ut- 
most diligence and with the best of in- 
tentions, committed the United States to 
policies on a multitude of boundary 
questions on which the country they rep- 
resented had no opinion. The people of 
the country are not likely to be per- 
suaded into joining any organization 
which will keep them permanently in- 
volved in such problems. 

Does this mean, then, that America 
wishes to remain aloof from the rest of 
the world? It has so been asserted. 
Apparently there are still people who be- 
lieve that there is no international rela- 
tionship possible except in the League of 
Nations. As a matter of fact, America 
could not remain aloof if she would. 
The geographical position of the United 
States is such as to bring her into con- 
tact with Europe and with Asia and with 
the newer republics to the south and 
with the strongest and most virile of the 
British Commonwealth of nations. Amer- 
ica stands at the crossways of the world. 
She cannot keep to herself. 

And she has not remained aloof. 
There has never been a time when the 
United States was more influential in the 
world than it is to-day. The American 
people have not changed their character. 
They are no more selfish than they were 
in 1917, when they threw their lot in 
with the Allies to prevent Germany’s 
domination over other nations. -They 
have the same ideals that have been 
characteristic of them through their his- 
tory. And America has been serving 
the world well. It is America more than 
any other country that by her foreign 
policy toward Russia has been upholding 
the truth that good international rela- 
tions depend upon good faith. It is 
America that, through the Armament 
Conference, not only brought an end to 
the dangerous race in naval armaments, 
but cleared away the menace in the 
Pacific and instituted the first organized 
attempt among all the chief nations in- 
volved for the solution of the vexing 
problems of the Far East. And it is 
America that produced the Dawes Plan, 
made the London Conference the first 
really successful reparations conference 
since the end of the war, and changed 
the situation in Europe from that of per- 
plexity and instability to hope and prog- 
ress. Moreover, not all the service that 
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the United States has rendered others 
has been in the field of international 
politics. America has co-operated so far 
as her independent position has made it 
possible with the nations in the League 
in their humanitarian efforts. America 
has been a leader in the fight against the 
drug evil, and is represented at the 
Opium Conference now in session. If 
the administrative functions of the 
League were separated from the political, 
there is no reason why the United States 
should not be officially represented on 
all the international administrative com- 
missions. Toward the Permanent Court 
of International Justice the attitude of 
America has been sympathetic, and only 
the somewhat tenuous connection of the 
Court with the political functions of the 
League has prevented the United States 
from becoming a member of the Court. 
There is no doubt that America before 
it joins the Court will co-operate with 
the Court as fully as if it were a member 
of it. 

America’s political independence is not 
only in her own interest, but in the in- 
terest of the rest of the world. By re- 
maining free America can throw her 
weight whenever necessary on the side 
of justice for herself and for others. 


November 26, 


Roorbacks and Academic 
Calm 


HE public in every election is 
asked to give heed to the advice 
of the president of this college 
or that. The heads of our great educa- 
tional institutions are rightly regarded as 
ranking among the intellectual leaders of 
the country. If they have been selected 
to lead young men and women into wise 
ways of life, should they not be particu- 
iarly fit to lead men and women, who are 
merely boys and girls of a larger growth, 
along the road of electoral wisdom? It 
would seem so, and yet— 

At every election time the public finds 
that many of the pronouncements of 
college presidents seem to show a singu- 
lar lack of that academic calm, and that 
nicety of judgment, of balanced percep- 
tion, which are supposed to be the hall- 
marks of the educated mind. Not infre- 
quently the pronouncements remind one 
of Gratiano’s dictum, “When I ope my 
lips let no dog bark.” The habit of 
oracular utterance, which is the besetting 
sin of all instructive professions (includ- 
ing the editorial), seems to make it 
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Last week The Outlook published a 
portrait gallery of political notables 
which included the picture of Harry L. 
Davis as the newly elected Governor 
of Ohio. This was anerror. The honor 
went to his Democratic opponent, who 
was thus returned to office in a State 
which voted to support the National 
Republican ticket 











doubly hard for coilege presidents to see 
both sides of any case which involves 
their pet opinions. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia, 
has enlivened if not enlightened many 
political debates by his ex cathedra 
statements. And he is a college presi- 
dent who has taken what he has consid- 
ered to be a more or less active part in 
the hurly-burly of politics. If so practi- 
cal a man as Nicholas Murray Butler 
(remember, he was once nominated for 
Vice-President—can any little boy or 
girl tell when or why?) can forget him- 
self so thoroughly as Mr. Butler did in 
his comments upon Leonard Wood in 
the campaign of 1920, perhaps it would 
be charitable if the veil should be 
dropped over the ill-considered activities 
of such men as President MacCracken of 
Vassar and President Harry Garfield of 
Williams in this last campaign. 

In its issue of November 5 The 
Outlook pointed out that President Gar- 
field had lent his name to an organiza- 
tion which circulated an attack upon 
President Coolidge in which the Presi- 
dent was called “a rattled and ridiculous 
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person” and “a very much dismayed and 
huddled little man.” 

We cannot resist the temptation to 
keep the veil suspended above this utter- 
ance long enough to quote an indorse- 
ment of Calvin Coolidge which has been 
sent to us by a graduate of Williams. 
This former student of Garfield’s college 
writes: 


On October 17, 1919, after the Bos- 
ton police strike, and years before the 
so-called “Coolidge Myth” had been 
invented for campaign purposes, Will- 
iams College held a great reunion of 
its alumni to do honor to its 1,770 
sons who had served in the World 
War. The only honorary degree con- 
ferred upon that occasion was upon 
Calvin Coolidge. In investing him 
with the hood emblematic of the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws, Dr. Garfield 
addressed him in the words appearing 
below: 

“By profession a lawyer; by prefer- 
ence a student of the science of gov- 
ernment; a statesman practiced in the 
art of governing, elected to many 
offices of trust and honor in the city, 
county, and the Commonwealth; in 
each performing services of high order, 
but none of greater value to the Re- 
public than in making clear and pre- 
serving the distinction between public 
duty and private right.” 


A statement by Dr. MacCracken was 
published over his signature by the 
Democratic National Committee. We 
attempted to secure'from President Mac- 
Cracken a statement as to whether or 
not the publication of this letter was 
made with his authority. President 
MacCracken declined to comment upon 
the question which we asked and, more- 
over, refused to let us publish his letter 
of declination. 

For this reason we think that it is still 
worth while to give the broadest possible 
circulation to the statement ascribed to 
President MacCracken in order that it 
may be remembered as one of the prize 
examples of the type of statement which 
educators indulge in when they break 
through the thin shell of their reputed 
academic calm: 

A MAN OR A MYTH 


By HENry NosBLe MACCRACKEN 
President Vassar College 


I shall work for Davis, because I 
prefer a man to a myth. I know 
something about Davis. I know he is 
the leading lawyer of the American 
bar. I know his opinion on every 
great issue. His record is an open 
book. He is a man of utter integrity. 
I trust him. 

I know nothing about Coolidge. 
He is a myth. Secrecy surrounds him. 
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I can’t find out the truth about his 
record as Governor. I don’t even 
know whether he wrote the magazine 
articles he signed when he was Vice- 
President. What else he did as Vice- 
President I don’t know. He sat at 
Cabinet meetings with Fall and Denby 
and Daugherty, and could see no rea- 
son for change when he came to select 
his own Cabinet. He is an edited 
man; he was put together in a pub- 
licity office; and he will be plausible 
just as long as he can find some one 
to tell him what to think. 

I’ve seen him in the movies. 
“Smile!” say the picture men; and he 
smiles. ‘Go to ball games!” “Give 
Henry Ford a bucket of sap.” ‘Toss 
some hay.” And he obeyed anxiously 
and humbly. But is that the real 
Coolidge? I don’t know. I know 
who tells him to smile, for I can see 
a movie. But I don’t know who tells 
him to sign on a dotted line, for I’m 
not there, and I haven’t a dictaphone 
on the job. 

I was once a Republican, by inheri- 
tance and faith. But when the Re- 
publicans abandoned their party pol- 
icy in 1920, when they caused their 
country to be defeated in its war 
policy for the sake of a partisan vic- 
tery of spite; when they repudiated 


everything I had learned from Lincoln 
and Grant and Hay and Root to hold 
dear, then I gave up my party. 

To-day Republicanism means repu- 
diation, cynical and _self-seeking; 
Democracy means progress. It is hy- 
pocrisy against sincerity; the record of 
*16-’20 against the record of ’20-’24. 
Why any one past the age of fairy tales 
wants to vote for a myth like Cool- 
idge, I cannot see. Vote for a man! 

The Williams graduate who sent us 
the baccalaureate utterance of President 
Garfield says that we “take these quad- 
rennial offerings of certain of our college 
presidents too seriously.” Perhaps we 
do. Perhaps they are only evidence of 
the truth of the old saying that “shoe- 
makers should stick to their lasts.” The 
trouble is that the last of every college 
president is the development of youth 
for life. On the other hand, who knows 
but that President Garfield and Presi- 
dent MacCracken permitted or put forth 
the political pleas we have quoted be- 
cause of the same reason which actuated 
the father who said, “I’d rather be a 
warning to my children than a shining 
example. It’s so much easier.” 


Mutinies 


By LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT 
Contributing Editor of The Outlook 


HEN dirigibles are so per- 
fected, as they surely will be, 
that voyages across the great 


oceans are made in the air, there will be 
no more mutinies. On an airplane or an 
airship disobedience of orders or the re- 
fusal of any member of the crew to do 
his duty instantly and without argument 
would mean the immediate death of all 
hands and not merely the seizure of the 
vessel or its abandonment by the crew, 
which was the end generally sought by 
mutineers in the days of the old-time 
sailing clipper ships. Thus, under the 
influence of the airship, the most dra- 
matic adventure which can befall a pas- 
senger or a sailor at sea will pass into the 
limbo of legendary literature. 

A recently published volume (“A 
Book of Famous Ships,” by C. Fox 
Smith, Houghton Mifflin Company, Bos- 
ton) describes some of the mutinies of the 
nineteenth century that such monarchs 
of the sea as “Bully” Forbes of the clip- 
per ship Lightning or Captain Samuels 
of the packet ship Dreadnought success- 
fully quelled on their vessels. From the 
very dawn of civilization, when man first 


began to creep timidly out on the surface 
of the ocean in small: boats, mutinies 
have been more dreaded by shipmasters 
than waves and rocks and gales. Per- 
haps the earliest account in literature of 
a captain who feared a mutiny is Ho- 
mer’s story of Odysseus, Circe, and the 
sirens as told in the Twelfth Book of 
the Odyssey. In order that his crew 
might not succumb to the “charm of the 
sirens’ mellifluous song” and mutinously 
row him ashore to destruction, Odysseus 
stuffed their ears with wax. One of the 
pleasant stories of Herodotus is his tale 
of Arion, the greatest harp virtuoso of 
his time, who had traveled abroad giving 
concerts and had acquired great riches, 
like Kreisler or Paderewski. On his way 
home to Corinth the sailors of the vessel 
mutinied and compelled him to throw 
himself overboard so that they might 
seize his gold. But a dolphin took Arion 
upon his back and carried him ashore, 
and when the thievish mutineers arrived 
in port they were seized and punished. 
“There is,” says Herodotus, “to this day 
at Taenarum an offering of Arion’s at the 
shrine, which is a small figure in bronze, 
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representing a man seated upon a dol- 
phin.” 

Another ancient writer, less credulous 
and therefore more credible than Herod- 
otus, describes a mutiny of Greek or 
Roman sailors which took place not far 
from where Arion jumped overboard, 
although some four hundred years after 
the time of Herodotus. This mutiny 
threatened to be the most dangerous inci- 
dent of the famous shipwreck of Paul 
the Apostle. There were two hundred 
and seventy-six people on the ship in 
which Paul was an enforced passenger. 
In the threatened wreck, after being 
buffeted about for fourteen days in a 
tempest and having cast out four anchors 
to keep the ship from the rocks, the crew 
mutinied and let down a boat under the 
pretense of casting some more anchors 
from the bow. But Paul, who was as 
great a leader of men as he was a philos- 
opher, had by this time taken charge. He 
declared to the centurion and the sol- 
diers, whose prisoner he was, that 
if the mutineers succeeded in their 
cowardly attempt to abandon the ship 
all hands would be lost. So the soldiers 
cut the ropes of the lifeboat in which 
the crew were about to flee from the 
ship; the sailors were thus kept at their 
stations, and all hands were eventually 
saved. 

The most famous and dramatic story 
of mutiny in English literature is that of 
the celebrated British ship Bounty, com- 
manded by William Bligh, who after- 
wards became an admiral in the British 
navy. On a voyage from the South Sea 
Islands to Jamaica the crew mutinied, set 
Captain Bligh and eighteen men adrift in 
a small boat, and took the ship back to 
Tahiti. From Tahiti, with some native 
men and women, the mutineers went to 
the unknown and uninhabited Pitcairn 
Island, where they formed a settlement. 
In the meantime Bligh and his compan- 
ions saved themselves by an extraordi- 
nary voyage of over three thousand miles 
in an open boat with no sextant and very 
little food. The leader of the mutineers, 
Alexander Smith, who later assumed the 
name of John Adams, became converted, 
and after a period of riotous lawlessness 
established order and a form of govern- 
ment. When he died, he left a little col- 
ony on Pitcairn Island of contented and 
prosperous people which was finally 
taken over by the British Government. 
The story has been the subject of more 
than one book, and Byron wrote a poem 
about it. 

My interest in these rebellious sea 
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The Dreadnought, a famous clipper ship of the ’50’s, which her commander, Captain 


Samuels, in his book ‘‘ From the Forecastle to the Cabin 
passed in anything over a four-knot breeze.’’ 


’? claimed ‘‘ was never 


In this book Captain Samuels graphi- 


cally describes the mutiny of his crew on a voyage from Liverpool in 1859 


dramas is enhanced by the fact that I 
was once the unwilling and startled ob- 
server of a mutiny. When I was twenty- 
five years old, I made a voyage as pas- 
senger from New York to Melbourne 
around the Cape of Good Hope on an 
American clipper bark of thirteen hun- 
lred tons. The captain, less than thirty 
years old himself, was a tall, thin Yan- 
zee from the State of Maine, whose 
easy-going manner gave no indication of 
his extraordinary courage and his deci- 
sive talents as a navigator and comman- 
der. The first mate was also a Yankee. 
The second mate, however, was a tough 
Scotch-Irishnan from Greenock, and the 
crew of thirteen before the mast were 
Scandinavians, Finns, and Germans. In 
such a crew there is always a natural 
leader. In this case he was a Norwegian 
as tall as the captain, but forty or fifty 
pounds heavier, who was known, because 
nobody could pronounce his real name 
correctly, as Charley Smith. During the 
first two weeks the voyage was unevent- 
ful, without the slightest indication of 
trouble, for the ship was a fine one, well 
geared, well handled, and well fed. The 
captain, being part owner and possessing 
the New England qualities of thrift and 
good management, took especial pride in 
having everything shipshape on board. I 
lived in a little stateroom in the after 
cabin near the captain’s commodious 
quarters. One noon, about eight bells, 
as we were approaching the tropics, the 
steward came into the after cabin, where 
the captain and I were sitting while wait- 
ing for dinner, and said: 

“Charley Smith wishes to see you, sir.” 


“All right,” replied the captain. “Send 
him aft.” 

We went up the after companionway, 
and there stood Charley Smith by the 
wheelhouse with a pannikin of pea soup 
in his hands. 

“This soup is too salt, captain,” said 
the big Norwegian, quite respectfully. 

“Very well,” answered the captain. “I 
will tell the cook not to put so much salt 
in it next time.” 

Now the cook was a fellow-townsman 
of the captain, and was a very good cook 
too. Like the captain, he took pride in 
his work. 

The next day at the same houz the 
steward knocked at the after-cabin door 
and announced again that Charley Smith 
wanted to see the captain. .This time 
the master of the vessel went up the 
after-companion steps a little more 
quickly, and I followed to see what 
would happen. There was Charley 
Smith with a tin plate of salt beef. 

“This beef is dirty, sir,” he com- 
plained. 

“That’s a lie,” retorted the captain, 
calmly and quietly, but with an ominous 
tone in his voice. “There’s nothing dirty 
on my ship. If you’ve got any reason- 
able complaints, I’m always ready to 
hear them, but I won’t stand any growl- 
ing. Get forward at once!” 

The man turned and without any fur- 
ther manifestations of dissatisfaction 
walked forward to the fo’c’sle. The cap- 
tain and I went below to dinner, and he 
explained to me that trouble was brew- 
ing; that “growling,” in sea parlance, on 
the part of the ringleader of the crew is 
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the first step towards open rebellion; and 
that Smith was probably testing him to 
find out whether he or the crew should 
be masters of the vessel. 

The next day at the same hour the 
steward came aft and got as far as 
“Charley Smith”’— Before the words 
were out of his mouth the captain went 
up the companion stairs two steps at a 
time. While I was jumping from my 
chair a tin colander full of sea biscuit 
came rolling down into the cabin, and I 
knew that trouble had begun. I got on 
deck as quickly as I could, and found 
that the captain with his shirt half torn 
off ‘had Charley Smith by the throat and, 
with a wooden belaying-pin in his free 
hand, was rushing him forward towards 
the fo’c’sle. All hands had dropped their 
work and were looking on. The second 
mate, who was half suspected of at least 
acquiescence in the attempted mutiny, 
stood idly by, doing nothing to help. The 
first maté, however, rushed into his room 
in the fore cabin, came out with a re- 
volver in his hand, and went into the 
fo’c’sle house, where the captain was 
struggling with Smith. It afterwards 
turned out that the first mate attempted 
to shoot the mutineer, but the hammer 
luckily came down on the only empty 
chamber of the revolver, and Smith was 
subdued and put in irons by the two 
officers without any wound save such 
superficial abrasions as would be natural 
from sudden contact with fists or a 
belaying-pin. In a few minutes Smith, 
disheveled and bleeding, was brought out 
of the fo’c’sle in irons and incarcerated 
in the lazaret, a dark, low-studded store- 
room for sails and gear in the stern of 
the vessel. 

After the captain had washed and 
dressed he called all hands aft, and 
there they stood on the main deck in the 
waist of the ship while he, standing on 
the poop like a rostrum, made them a 
little address. He told them briefly that 
he intended to be master of his own ship, 
that Smith’s complaint of the food was 
unfounded and was made solely for the 
purpose of destroying discipline, and 
asked them whether they wanted their 
“whack” (which in nautical slang was 
the food they were getting larger in 
quantity and better in quality than that 
prescribed by law) or the rations allowed 
by Government. Of course the sailors 
voted unanimously and enthusiastically 
for their “whack,” and the mutiny was 
over. Not quite over, however, for at 
dinner the captain asked the mate if he 
had examined Charley Smith when he 
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imprisoned him in the lazaret to see if 
he had any matches. When the mate 
answered in the negative, the captain 
directed him to go down at once and if 
the sailor had any matches to take them 
away, explaining to me that more than 
one case had been known of a mutinous 
sailor thus imprisoned setting fire to the 
ship in mid-ocean out of revenge. 

That afternoon the captain entered in 
the log a detailed record of the occur- 
rence, which I attested as a subscribing 
witness. Smith was then brought, still in 
irons, into the cabin and told that if he 


signed this record as an acknowledg- 
ment of his guilt and promised to do 
his work properly he would be released. 
If not, he would be kept in irons until 
we reached Melbourne, where he would 
be turned over to the Consul for punish- 
ment. 

Partly because his experiment had con- 
vinced him that the captain was a better 
man than himself in a fight and partly 
because he did not relish the prospect of 
two or three months’ imprisonment in the 
lazaret, Smith signed the log with alac- 
rity, and thereafter during the voyage 
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proved to be one of the best men in the 
crew. 

When, six weeks later, while running 
our easting down, we were overwhelmed 
by a hurricane far south of the Cape and 
were forced to lie to nearly twenty-four 
hours under bare poles—time of peril 
that required complete confidence in the 
judgment of the captain and instant re- 
sponse to his orders—I was very thank- 
ful that his decision and courage in the 
incipient mutiny had put the fear of 
man, if not the fear of God, into a some. 
what reckless and nondescript crew. 


“ Stonewall Jackson ” Feng Yu-hsiang 


By OLIN D. WANNAMAKER 


A portrait study of the Chinese leader who teaches his men to pray and to shoot 


HERE was a great stir at Kai- 
fengfu in the spring of 1922. 
This is the capital of Honan 
Province, one day south of Peking. _ It 
was then the headquarters of General 
Feng. He had made the long march 
from far northwestern Shensi Province 
at the call of Wu Pei-fu threatened by 
Chang Tso-lin, had arrived barely in 
time to smash the right wing of the in- 
vaders from Mukden, and had driven 
them back in such haste that the Man- 
churians had no leisure to pass through 
Peking and pick up the many attractive 
things lying around loose there, but had 
skirted the walls of the ancient seat of 
Kublai Khan, headed toward Shanhai- 
kwan and passed through the opening 
between the Great Wall and the sea, and 
so back toward Mukden. The various 
places of refuge for women and children 
in Peking remained quite unused. Stuart 
Burgess—of the Princeton group doing 
so striking a piece of work there, with 
many fine Chinese pulling the load with 
the Princetonians—Burgess and _ his 
Chinese friends had prepared the places 
of safety for fear retreating troops might 
get into the city, but he was now able 
to accept the Government’s offer of 
$80,000 to the farmers left destitute east 
of the city, and Peking lapsed back into 
its usual state. 

But I have almost forgotten the ex- 
citement in Kaifengfu, Honan. General 
Feng causes some degree of excitement 
wherever he passes, and I paused to ex- 
plain the after effects of his defeat of the 
Manchurian army. But in his present 
capital—he had been made tuchun of 
Honan after his defeat of the Man- 
churians—the excitement was quite dif- 
ferent. While Burgess and his friend 


Liu went to help the farmers buy new 
water buffaloes, Robert Gailey, also of 
the Princeton group, had been sum- 
moned by the General in haste. He 
needed reinforcements: he had 1,200 
troopers to baptize! 

Twenty-two years earlier Feng, as a 
captain in the army, watched “Boxer” 
mobs killing Christians. He was moved 
by the manner in which they met their 
death. Twelve years later, as a major 
at Peking, he heard Dr. John R. Mott, 
and he became a Christian. When he 
sent for Gailey, he already had some 
10,000 Christians among his men, almost 
entirely by reason of the General’s influ- 
ence, and now he was ready to add 1,200 
more. 

What sort of Christians were they? 
Naive, certainly. The General is prob- 
ably somewhat less philosophic than 
either the Liberals or the Fundamental- 
ists, and he has probably not heard yet 
about evolution. The creed of the mus- 
keteers was simple enough for the most 
primitive of Christians. The whole 
1,200 were questioned privately, one by 
one, by Gailey and his Chinese pastor 
assistants. When the question came 
round, “Why do you wish to become a 
Christian?” the usual reply was, “I wish 
to learn to be a good man.” 

A Biblical percentage was followed: 
one was taken and the other was left— 
six hundred accepted for baptism and 
six hundred put on probation. 

Then “Stonewall Jackson” instructed 
the 1,200 to assemble twice in succession 
at his favorite hour, five o’clock in the 
morning. Out on the parade ground 
they gathered, with many thousands of 
other soldiers looking curiously on, 
listening to that almost universal Chi- 


nese hymn “Onward, Christian Soldiers.” 
The address of the General was in keep- 
ing with the terseness of the creed of his 
unlettered men of war. ‘Nobody wants 
you,” he said in effect, “if you are ex- 
pecting an easier time for yourself in 
becoming a Christian. But if you mean 
that you are willing to eat bitterness for 
your country and your fellow men, then 
you know what Christian means.” 
Simple and crude as the philosophy of 
the Cromwell of China may be, there 
seem to flow tangible results from it. 
His charge against the Manchurians was 
no more thoroughgoing than his smash- 
ing onslaught on all places of evil resort 
in his new capital, Kaifengfu. Within 
forty-eight hours after his arrival all 
such places were closed. Everywhere 
one finds traces of something real inside 
of Feng working itself out in sane and 
humane conduct. It is related of him 
that he prefers his boys with pigtails. 
These are the more perfectly raw re- 
cruits, and can be cooked into soldiers— 
and also into men—according to the 
General’s own cuisine. He drills them 
hard and works them hard. They are 
the only Chinese soldiers who have ever 
trained for American football. But they 
are by no means mere cannon fodder in 
the eyes of their commander. Some 
officers, he declares, still think that sol- 
diers ought to be kept miserably poor 
and underfed, in order that they may be 
reckless in battle. Not so “Stonewall 
Jackson.” He believes in men without a 
grudge. Speaking some months ago to 
a foreign audience in Peking, he said: 
“Please remember that the people of 
China are good and the soldiers are 
good, but the officers and the leaders are 
bad.” He was speaking of soldiers in 
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China, yet he made no mention of 
strategy, tactics, equipment, courage, or 
any quality belonging to a soldier as a 
soldier, but dwelt with much apparent 
satisfaction upon the assertion that his 
own soldiers were always patient and 
forbearing in dealing with the people. 

He does not seem to expect that he 
will receive more from his men than he 
is willing to give in turn to them. All 
his men are said to be given the oppor- 
tunity to learn a trade during their term 
of service. They make their own clothes, 
and thus many tailors go back to the 
country districts, but many learn other 
trades. Thus they return as guardians 
of the peace in a double sense. Their 
own trade keeps them from banditry, 
and with this as a guaranty, the General 
is willing to give each discharged soldier 
a rifle, with which he can persuade 
others also to keep straight. 

There is some reason for the double 
naming of General Feng. He seems to 
be something of Cromwell and something 
of Stonewall Jackson. Lincoln he ad- 
mires greatly. As Cromwell taught his 
men to pray and keep their powder dry, 
so Feng instructs his in praying and in 
shooting straight. He advises them to 
pray every morning: “O God, have 
mercy upon the men in authority in 
China, and help them to use their au- 
thority rightly.” When he drills his men 
in straight shooting, he seems to have no 


fear as to the target they may select in 
a hot skirmish. With some officers, he 
says, it is different: “In the average 
army, the officers speak to the soldiers 
with great harshness, and behind their 
backs the soldiers swear at the officers. 
The officer says to the soldier: ‘Shoot 
straight! Hit the mark!’ Under his 
breath, the soldier says: ‘I am glad to 
learn to shoot straight, but when the day 
of battle comes I am not sure at whom I 
will aim.’”” One who entered the bar- 
racks at headquarters outside of Peking 
might hhear either a battle chant or a 
hymn, and find it difficult to distinguish 
them, for both are sung to the same 
tune. 

Some one has told this characteristic 
story. An enthusiastic and practical 
missionary took the General to inspect 
an utterly up-to-date dairy barn where 
cows belonging to the best families en- 
joy the last touches of civilization. The 
General seemed strangely unresponsive. 
The cows switched their tails no more 
meditatively than the Cromwell of 
China shook his head. At length he 
expressed himself: “‘Ah!” said the Gen- 
eral; “to think of all this for cows!” 
He rode away in his car with his head 
bowed. “While our poor people have so 
little!”” added “Cromwell.” 

Now that China is, for the moment, 
in the hands of General Feng, we may 
well watch him with intense and sympa- 
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thetic interest. He has taken a com- 
manding eminence and has a full survey 
of the situation, and he is surrounded by 
the most loyal body of troops, probably, 
in China. But these, in turn, are more 
or less surrounded by other thousands 
covetous of the same eminence. Any 
one would be altogether too sure of 
himself who should venture a prediction 
where the human elements are so many 
and so mixed and where Russia, Japan, 
Europe, and—possibly—America may 
meddle at almost any moment in one 
direction or another. The best that can 
be said is that Feng seems to be the 
most hopeful personality in China at 
this moment. He was criticised months 
ago for taking a second wife in unseemly 
haste after the death of his first wife. 
But those who know something of back- 
stairs gossip in Peking say that the Gen- 
eral married the admirable woman whom 
he chose—the cultured and capable stu- 
dent secretary of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations in China—in or- 
der to avoid the embarrassment of a 
diplomatic proposal that he marry the 
daughter of Tsao Kun. If women in 
China really rule, as some persons think, 
Feng’s strong right arm may have more 
than the usual sureness during the com- 
ing critical months when he is dealing 
with Chang Tso-lin, Sun Yat-sen and 
others of the overlords as to the fate of 
all China. 





The Englishman As He Is 


By ELBERT FRANCIS BALDWIN 
The Outlook’s Editorial Correspondent in Europe 


I 

T seems strange to an American to 
I find more liberty in England than 

in America. And yet it is so. 

Years ago, when I was at Oxford, at 
the Commemoration there (which an- 
swers somewhat to our Commencements) 
John Bright, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
and other dignitaries received a D.C.L. 
degree. Tradition allowed the under- 
graduates an unconscionable amount of 
license, and the audience heard floating 
down from the top gallery some such 
comments as: 

“Old John has conquered his Quaker 
prejudices; he’s got on a red gown, 
hasn’t he?” 

“Right you are,” from the rest of the 
undergraduates. 

Or: 

“Dr. Holmes is laughing at you, sir.” 
(This to the grave and reverend author- 
ity who was reading a Latin presentation 
of the candidate for the degree.) 


The fact is that the good doctor was 
smiling. He always seemed to smile, 
even when his face was in repose. At 
being reminded of this trait, however, 
his face bore more unmistakably a smile, 
on which the applause from the top gal- 
lery was deafening and the embarrassed 
presenter, who instinctively looked up to 
see whether the report were true, got 
quite mixed up in his Latin. 

A like license was also observable at 
the week-day services at Christ Church 
Cathedral. You would see the Lord 
Bishop of Oxford, with staff and purple 
gloves and episcopal robes, seated on his 
throne, and right opposite him, even in 
the chancel itself, a row of rosy young- 
sters in their boating flannels fresh from 
the river. There was something deli- 
cious about this meeting of the past and 
present, of age and authority with youth 
and buoyancy. In no country does one 
find such vivid contrasts as here in Eng- 
land. 


A similar liberty I have noticed at all 
the political meetings I have attended 
here, whether this year or in other years. 
I like these English meetings. They are 
less stiff and oratorical than ours; they 
are easier, more happy-go-lucky, more 
colloquial. A week ago Sunday night I 
went to a Labor demonstration at” 
Marylebone Hall. Instead of its being 
only a one-man show or a two or three 
men show, there were regular colloquies 
between orator and audience. 

For instance, the speaker would shout: 
“We want an average minimum wage, 
say £4 a week.” The audience laughed. 

“IT see you laugh,” remarked the 
speaker. “Do you get that wage now?” 

“No!” vociferously from the audience. 

“Why?” 

“Because the capitalists won’t have 
~ 

“Righto. They’re the people who, 
after the war, held up the Government 
from giving work to the ex-service men 
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for fear it might interfere with the pre- 
vailing rate of wages. By the by, what’s 
the matter with nationalization?” 

“Tt’s all right,” a man near me an- 
swered. “Twas the private, not the 
state, food supply that broke down in 
the war.” 

“Now one question more,” said the 
orator. “Why have the other parties put 
in some of our social reforms in their 
manifestoes?” 

“Because we forced them to it,” re- 
plied many voices. ‘We had so many 
of our own that they were afraid of 
losing votes to us unless they put in one 
or two.” So they were. 


II 

se next quality I note is the Eng- 

lishman’s inborn instinct for fair 
play. For example, at that same Labor 
rally, moved by the orator’s ignorance, 
exaggerated expectations, and violent 
language, a woman suddenly and coura- 
geousiy interjected, “That’s not true.” 
Instantly thundered a unanimous chorus 
of “Throw her out!” And for the mo- 
ment it almost looked as if they would. 
But fair play came right to the surface; 
the orator chivalrously objected, and the 
auditors thought better of it too and let 
the interrupter stay—after all, she was 
a woman! 

Never did the spirit of fair play show 
itself better than in December, 1923, 
when, as the result of the elections, the 
Labor-Socialists became the second party 
in point of numbers. The first party— 
in that respect, the Conservatives—had 
been soundly defeated on the issue of 
protection. Stanley Baldwin, the party 
leader, thereupon resigned his office as 
rrime Minister. The King might have 
sent for Mr. Asquith, the Liberal leader, 
to form a new Ministry, but now, with 
the Laborites in second place, he sent 
for Ramsay MacDonald, their leader. 
During those days I talked with some of 
the permanent officials at the various 
Government offices. They were men 
- who had always been accustomed to a 
traditionally urbane chief, generally one 
of gentle birth and breeding. Now they 
were to have chiefs of no gentle birth 
and breeding. And yet in no instance 
did I hear a word or even an insinuation 
of disappointment, much less of disgust, 
at the change. Every man was going 
loyally to co-operate. They all agreed 
to this in their universally used phrase, 
“Give Labor a chance.” ‘The deed fol- 
lowed the word, and before long it was 
evident that the new chiefs were finding 
unexpected and gratifying harmony in 
their departments. And why not? All 
the permanent officials looked, not only 
so intelligent, but as well so calm, com- 
fortable, stoical! 
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Mr. Stephen Walsh, Secretary for 
War, in recognizing this co-operation, 
frankly acknowledged that it had given 
him an understanding of real, sympa- 
thetic organization, most useful to him 
when he should again return to the man- 
agement of his Miners’ Federation. Two 
days ago he returned to it. 

In no department, however, was the 
co-operation more striking than in the 
Foreign Office, and in none did the chief, 
Mr. MacDonald himself, establish pleas- 
anter personal relations. To think, 
nevertheless, that he should now retire 
from office, having, at the end, tried to 
save himself by making the permanent 
officials of that office the scapegoat, 
knowing that as civil servants they could 
not reply and justify themselves! The 
kindest thing one can think is that the 
Foreign Secretary, at the close of the 
most strenuous campaign of his life, was 
physically overwrought, and in address- 
ing a rough, Communistically inclined 
audience did not quite realize what he 
was saying. 


lil 


Re brings me to a third English 

quality, namely, a stern sense of 
justice. An Englishman is quite capable 
of thoroughly appreciating another 
man’s character or work, yet as equally 
capable, no matter how brilliant that 
character and work, of giving his strong 
disapproval should they be found to 
have been in any way shifty or un- 
straightforward. An example of this 
may be found in the outgoing Prime 
Minister, who was as well Foreign Min- 
ister. In character and achievement he 
has been appealing and impressive. His 
most patent quality comes from his own 
early life. It gives him power over men; 
he has followers because they feel that 
by hard-won experience he knows what 
he is talking about. 

Is it housing reform? You remember 
that he was born and brought up in a 
two-roomed cottage that gave on a rail- 
way embankment. 

Or is it education? You remember 
that his mother strove and sacrificed in 
order that her boy might have all of 
Lossiemouth’s available schooling, and 
that afterwards he gave his workday 
evenings to make himself the cultured 
man he is to-day. But where did he get 
his often very aristocratic manner? 

Or is it any movement to relieve dis- 
tress? Can you look at MacDonald’s 
face and not feel that here is a man 
who has himself known distress, a man 
of hardships and of sorrow as well as 
joys? 

Or is it something to enlarge the slum- 
dwellers’ horizon? Can you listen to 
MacDonald’s generally felicitous, often 
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poetic phrase and escape the atmosphere 
of his Celtic imagination, mysticism, 
fire? 

No wonder his followers follow! 
They sing a parody of “Men of Har- 
lech” — 


Onward, Labor, on to glory. 
’Twill be told in song and story 
How we fought at Aberavon. 
Ramsay is the man. 


(For a variant in the verse, at the next 
election Mr. MacDonald might stand, 
not at Aberavon, but at Tobermory! ) 

And no wonder, given his wide, hu- 
mane vision, and also his exceptional 
knowledge gained through travel in 
many lands, that men of all parties listen 
to him and men of many countries too; 
he was the first drawing card at the re- 
cent League of Nations meeting. Every- 
where people are conscious of the charm 
of one of his idealism, lofty aims, mag- 
netism, seriousness in politics—for poli- 
tics is no mere “game” to him. His 
success, both as Premier and Foreign 
Minister, out<listanced his friends’ expec- 
tations; it even disconcerted some of his 
opponents’ plans. For here was a man 
giving to the tired old world a new hope. 

So far, so good. Yet the hope was 
that of an emotionalist and sentimental- 
ist and Socialist rather than that of an 
entirely reasonable man. And, what is 
worse, the attempt to fulfill that hope 
became toward the end of the late Prime 
Minister’s career apparently unstraight- 
forward. 

When all is said and done, a man may 
have MacDonald’s splendid qualities 
and yet, because of certain elemental de- 
fects, be bound ultimately to miss _fire 
with the people as a whole. Compare 
the Labor and Liberal leaders. We do 
not find the same human touch and 
magnetism in the Asquith leadership as 
in the MacDonald. Mr. Asquith rarely 
thrills you, and yet, except Lord Balfour, 
he seems, among the Elder Statesmen, 
the greatest figure in contemporary Eng- 
lish political life because he is never 
‘“sloppy;” he possesses both the ability 
and the will to be entirely reasonable 
and entirely straightforward all the time. 

Nor do Englishmen forget that in 
1914 Ramsay MacDonald was Ger- 
many’s friend rather than England’s and 
that in 1924 he saved a Communist from 
being tried for inciting soldiers to mu- 
tiny. 

The ultimate cause, therefore, of the 
latest change in Prime Ministers was the 
stern sense of justice in the English na- 
ture. It demands satisfaction. Mr. 
MacDonald may live to run another day. 
But he will have learned a lesson in 
psychology as well as in politics. 


London, November. 7. 1924. 
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A Shrine for. Home Builders 























The latest addition to the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, known as the American Wing, 
devoted to the domestic arts of our earlier history, is the gift of Robert W. de Forest and Mrs. de Forest. 
The south facade (above) was formerly that of the United States Assay Office in Wall Street. 
Photographs of representative rooms follow 





This room, with its 
big fireplace, is a 
reproduction of the 
parlor of the Hart 
house, built about 
1640, at Ipswich, 
Massachusetts. The 
armchair dates about 
1650. The costume 
(copied from old 
documents) is typi- 
cal of mid-seven- 
teenth century dress 














Photographs courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 























Room from 
Petersburg, Virginia, 
first quarter 
nineteenth century. 
Note the elaborate 
fittings and the 
yellow satin brocade 
on the walls, 
indicating the 
luxury that 
characterized the 
homes of the 
more well-to-do 
Americans of the 
time of the early 
Republic 


Room from the 
house of 
Metcalf Bowler, 
a rich merchant 
of Portsmouth, 
Rhode Island, 
mid-eighteenth 
century 
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Room from 
Baltimore, Mary- 
land, 1810. The 
door-jambs and 

windows are 
wood-carvings, and 

the furniture is 
Sheraton style. 
Around the walls 
are engravings by 
the French artist 

Saint-Mémin, 

with the exception 
of the picture of the 
Washington family 
above the mantel 
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Room from 
Samuel Powel’s 
house in 
Philadelphia, 
built 1769. The 
wall-paper is 
painted in 
water-colors and 
was imported from 
China. The 
mahogany furniture, 
in the Chippendale 
style, was made in 
Philadelphia. 
George Washington 
was a close friend of 
the Powels and © 
spent much time 
with them, probably 
in this very room 


























Foreign Trade Surveys 


OR the past six years a score or 
k more of trained American busi- 
ness men have been investigating 
the world’s markets on behalf of their 
organizations at home. ‘They are the 
members of the new profession which 
gradually is taking its place as one of the 
most useful in modern business methods. 
They rarely sell; they have no set title; 
for the time being they are non-pro- 
ducers. Yet, owing to their efforts, 
American goods now are penetrating 
markets where heretofore they were vir- 
tually unknown. 

They have been making “trade sur- 
veys.” Their work is so new, from an 
American standpoint, that they are still 
searching for a proper name by which to 
designate their profession. Only the big- 
gest organizations can afford to avail 
themselves of the services of trade survey 
men. 


The Government Hel. ps 


_—— markets can be entered in 
various ways. The United States 
Department of Commerce, under the 
very able direction of Secretary Hoover, 
can outline methods by which almost 
any worthy commodity can gain fair 
sales volume abroad. But for the firm 
which wishes to enter the field in a big, 
profit-paying manner the trade survey is 
the only safe and sane method. 

The market is thoroughly investigated 
first. Based on the reports, the sales 
campaign is planned and put into effect. 
It seems simple, yet to make a complete 
trade survey of the continent of South 
America for a commodity which is in 
general use will take not less than 
eighteen months and cost, including the 
salary of the trade survey man, not less 
than $50,000. Yet many American 
firms, left with surplus production after 
the war-time boom, have taken the time 
to make these surveys and thus enter the 
market with a complete first-hand knowl- 
edge of every detail to be encountered 
in thoroughly covering the eleven repub- 
lics which are included in continental 
South America. Trade survey men also 
have been sent to practically every other 
important section in the world in the new 
American move for export trade. 


The Lesson of the Map 


bens was when the average American 
firm believed that an office in 
Buenos Aires covered all South America. 
The story is told of an American traveler 
receiving from his firm, when in Buenos 
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By JOHN R. ROBINSON 





be have heard people say, 
“We ought to build up 
our foreign trade.” If you want 
to know what that simple-sound- 
ing suggestion implies, read 
this article. 











Aires, a copy of a letter from a gentle- 
man in Bogota, Colombia, applying for 
an agency. 

“Now that you are in South America,’ 
read the traveler’s instructions, “take a 
run over to Bogota and investigate this 
application.” 

By the quickest possible route, allow- 
ing for perfect steamship connections, 
which never are obtained, the “run” to 
Bogota would have taken the traveler 
twenty-five days and cost more than 
$500. ‘The trade survey method shows 
the American firm that to obtain perfect 
representation in Colombia not less than 
four separate agency or distribution con- 
nections must be made. Even the War 
Department of the United States Gov- 
ernment, in sending an automobile to the 
legation in Bogota a few years ago, 
routed it via Buenaventura. The car 
had to be taken back to Panama, then 
sent up the Magdalena River. 


The Man and the Job 


| Bye us follow one of these trade sur- 
vey men, representing almost any 
standard commodity, in which he faced 
not only American but European compe- 
tition. The trade survey man himself 
should be in the vicinity of forty, with 
mature judgment, yet retaining the en- 
thusiasm for his work of a man of 
twenty. He should be a born reporter, 
because it has developed that trade sur- 
vey work actually is glorified reporting 
as applied to a commodity or specialty. 
He must know his own line from the 
ground up, and also the business policy 
of his firm, as well as the lines and 
policies of its competitors. He must be 
in good health and possessed of a rugged 
constitution, because his hours are long 
and travel constant. He must be tem- 
perate and possessed of considerable ini- 
tiative. 

Before even reaching a country he 
studies its history, methods of govern- 
ment, the temperament and_ general 
characteristics of the people. For Latin 
America, the Pan-American Union, 
Washington, supplies without charge ex- 
cellent condensed histories of all coun- 
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tries south of the Rio Grande, which 
histories include a world of useful infor- 
mation relative to modern conditions. 

The trade survey man has a list of all 
possible users of his commodity, made up 
from various sources, but best furnished 
by the United States Department of 
Commerce. Arriving at the city, he first 
visits the American consul, and checks 
up with him the names on the list, get- 
ting a local and intimate slant on the 
characteristics of every firm, and also the 
name of the individual he wishes to inter- 
view. He also obtains a list of the 
banks, native and foreign, their stand- 
ings, and the names of the executives, 
credit and collections managers, and the 
methods of the banks in handling foreign 
drafts. 


Cataloguing the Buyer 


HEN he calls on his first prospect. 
He may have to make two or three 
visits before he gets down to business. 
This will bring out in his report one of 
the most important pieces of information 
for the equipment of the salesman who 
inevitably will follow up the trade survey 
report. It is “Method of Approach.” 

Only the salesman who follows can ap- 
preciate the value of this information. 
Every little characteristic of the buyer 
is brought out by the trade survey man 
—-his hobbies, subjects outside of busi- 
ness on which he likes to converse, just 
how to handle him, and when and how 
to get down to business. 

The trade survey man finally gets to 
the point of gathering his information 
from this prospect. Assume that he is 
representing a commodity used in some 
small local manufacturing plant. He 
goes over the plant, making a careful re- 
port on its equipment, size of machines, 
types of manufacture, power used, sys- 
tems of measurements, whether metric or 
English, employees, wages paid, organi- 
zation, method of cost accounting, if 
any; in fact, everything that will be of 
value to the sales manager back home or 
the salesman on the ground. 

There may be a number of grades to 
the commodity which the trade survey 
man represents. The machinery in this 
plant may be unfitted to use certain 
grades. The salesman’s time is thus 
savec—he just eliminates these grades 
entirely in his later work. This particu- 
lar machinery might spoil certain grades 
and thus have the entire line condemned. 
The trade survey guarantees against this. 

Then comes the question of present 
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supply for this plant. The trade survey 
man finds out from whom the plant is 
buying, type of goods bought, prices 
paid, terms granted, method of payment, 
whether open account, draft for given 
period, cash with order, cash on receipt 
of goods. He sees the competing goods, 
studies methods of packing, oftentimes 
photographs perfect bales or cases, takes 
measurements and makes rough sketches 
for the benefit of the shipping depart- 
ment back home. 


Sales of Ideas 


6 Wwe he becomes a salesman of the 
highest type. Usually he takes no 
orders until the sales department has 
thoroughly digested his report and rec- 
ommendations and planned its campaign. 
But he sells the idea of his goods. He 
sells the name, the desirability of his 
line, shows samples, explains the stand- 
ing of his firm and its past record. He 
works best when he creates a desire for a 
further knowledge of his goods. 

Usually the trade survey man carries a 
general report blank which he makes out 
after each call. Often he attaches to this 
a special report applied to any particular 
house. Again, he secures samples of the 
competing lines, especially if they are 
European, and, if the goods are not too 
bulky, sends them back home with his 
report. 


But this is not all, by any means. He 
reports on desirable agencies or distribu- 
tors, also interviewing these prospects 
and looking up their standing at the local 
banks. It may be that his own firm may 
plan a branch of its own in this city. So 
he looks up current rents, selling license 
fees, taxes, banking facilities, salaries 
usually paid good local salesmen and 
managers, wharfage fees, trucking 
charges, methods of distribution for ad- 
joining territory which would come under 
the jurisdiction of this branch, and all 
facts which should be known before such 
a branch is established. 

From each user of his commodity he 
obtains the total purchases for a year. 
The sum is the possible business in the 
territory. Equipped with this informa- 
tion, plus the other facts, a sales manager 
readily can determine his best method 
for distribution. 

Total population of the city, its trade 
district, buying capacity, products of its 
own, seasonal information on both ex- 
porting and importing, advertising meth- 
ods in use and for possible use, attitude 
of the people toward American goods and 
European goods, frequency of desired 
deliveries—all form part of the work of 
the trade survey man. He starts work at 
nine in the morning, and keeps eternally 
at it until five in the afternoon. Then 
after dinner he takes the portable type- 
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writer and works up his reports for the 
day. This usually takes him until almost 
midnight. He gauges his time so that his 
last two days are spent in a round of 
those who have aided him, bidding them 
good-by. His first day on the steamship 
on his way to the next town he spends in 
writing little letters of thanks to each 
person, to be mailed at the first stop. He 
must not only give a pleasant impression 
when he actually is working in a city, 
but he must arrange so that the same im- 
pression is maintained. 

For the majority of American goods 
not less than thirty cities on the South 
American continent must be visited. 
Some firms have a representative in 
every one of these cities. All have been 
picked by the trade survey man or 
selected from his reports. 

The Cost of Safety 
iain the most expensive manner in 
which a firm can get into the export- 
ing business. But it is the safest, surest, 
and in the long run the best paying. No 
firm without large capital and large pro- 
ducing and selling powers should attempt 
it. But for the firms which answer these 
requirements it has proved to be the fore- 
runner of satisfactory business, low-claim 
percentage, good credits, and a thorough 
understanding. They are the ones who 

really value the new profession. 


Will there be a Russian Peasants’ Revolt P 


American farmers have thought that they had their troubles. 


By STANLEY HIGH 


Perhaps they can 


find some comfort by reading of the difficulties of the agriculturists of Russia 


United States, the big political puz- 
zle is the farmer. If the potentates 
who live within the Kremlin ever tremble 
for the future, it is safe to say that the 
source of their concern is not the bravado 
proclamations of exiled grand dukes or 
the pin-prick attacks of small states that 
fume against the Soviets from across the 
border, or the failure of the United 
States to fit out and equip—with every- 
thing from light fixtures to an ambassa- 
dor—an embassy in Moscow. Their 
nervousness, if Russia’s dictators ever 
fall for such a common ailment, will 
come, rather, from the farm. Russia’s 
population is eighty per cent agricultural. 
What concerns the farmers, therefore, is 
likely, sooner or later, to become the 
chief concern of the Government. 
Now the weather in Russia, as else- 
where, is not without political influence. 
Since the great famine of 1921 the res- 
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New methods in agricultural Russia—a peasants’ co-operative grain elevator 


toration of Russian agricultural life has 
gone on apace. With the exception of 
live stock, it was restored to approxi- 


mately eighty per cent of its pre-war 
status. With a few good harvests the 
farm worries of the Soviets might pass 
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A typical Russian peasant farmer 


away, and the country in general find 
itself with reserve stores to meet any 
ordinary emergency and with a trade 
balance sufficient to further rapidly the 
restoration of industry. But the weather 
took a hand. A drought that has ex- 
tended throughout the southeastern sec- 
tion of European Russia has worked 
havoc with this year’s economic pro- 
gramme of the Government and given 
rise to an internal crisis as serious, per- 
haps, as any that the Soviets have been 
obliged to face. 

The officials of Russia, like good poli- 
ticians everywhere, are optimists. Early 
in August, when it was impossible longer 
to deny the seriousness of the crop fail- 
ure, I talked with Krassin, the Commis- 
sar for Foreign Trade. Krassin it is who 
is intrusted with the job of luring capital 
to Russia, and his task isn’t an easy one. 
He is obliged, strictly speaking, to keep 
the Marxian home fires burning with fuel 
supplied from storehouses which those 
fires were lit to destroy. Krassin had 
counted on this year’s crops to provide 


an exportable surplus sufficient greatly to 
stimulate Russian industry. 

“We need tractors, among other 
things,” he said.” ‘“‘We have been able to 
supply 200 Fordson tractors in certain 
districts of southern Russia. Those 200 
tractors have created a demand for 
10,000. But we haven’t the capital to 
secure them. Exports of grain would 
have helped us to secure that capital.” 

But Krassin, although he admitted 
that the foreign trade prospects of Rus- 
sia were greatly altered by the crop fail- 
ures, insisted that there would be never- 
theless a large exportable surplus—made 
up chiefly out of the increased crops of 
hemp, cotton, and flax. But reports 
coming in with alarming regularity to the 
Moscow papers indicated even in August 
that the crop failure was more serious 
than any of the Government officials 
were willing to admit. A territory in 
which live some 8,000,000 people is 
directly affected, and the area where the 
situation is most serious produced before 
the war about 20,000,000 tons of grain 
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annually, or approximately one-third of 
the normal Russian crop. At the begin- 
ning of June the situation in the rich 
farming districts of the Ukraine indi- 
cated that there might be a repetition of 
the disaster of 1921. But rains came 
when they were most needed and the 
Ukrainian crop was saved. Furthermore, 
in the consuming districts of north-cen- 
tral Russia and in the Urals the crops 
this year were easily up to the average. 

There are other reasons why the short- 
age of this year will not bring a repeti- 
tion of the 1921 famine. In 1921 the 
transport system of the country was in a 
hopeless tangle. Officials with the 
American Relief Administration found 
their major difficulty that of railroad 
distribution. There seemed to be no pos- 
sible way to connect the relief supplies 
with the empty cars—which were stand- 
ing idle on a thousand sidings all over 
Russia. Now, however, the transport is 
immeasurably improved. Trains run 
slowly, exceedingly so, but they run on 
time. Shipments move with a regularity 
that would be commendable in many 
west European nations. Grain, there- 
fore, can be quickly shifted from the 
areas where the crop is normal to those 
where there is a serious shortage. 

Then, again, the currency of the coun- 
try has found its way to stability—and 
this without the help of imported capital. 
The Russian financiers have tugged away 
at their own bootstraps until, literally, 
they have lifted themselves out of the 
financial abyss. The purchasing power 
of the people has increased because of 
this return to a normal currency, and the 
peasants, in particular, are in better con- 
dition to meet the stringencies of a-crop 
shortage. 

Finally, the general situation in the 
country has improved since 1921. In 
1920 the civil war had just come to an 
end. Not only the transport, but every 
phase of the nation’s life was in a state 
of demoralization. Conditions have not 
returned to normal by a good deal. But 
enough progress has been made to indi- 
cate as accurately as anything can be 
indicated in Russia that this year will 
see no repetition of the earlier famine. 

Despite that fact, however, the 1924 
crop shortage may give rise to more 
serious difficulties than those created by 
the failure of 1921. No observer of the 
Russian situation can question the hold 
which Communism has upon the indus- 
trial workers of the country. Commu- 
nism and the Revolution brought their 
emancipation. And they are ready to 
make any sacrifices for the cause. 

I stood one night on the platform in 
the State Opera House in Moscow when 
the Moscow Trades Unions entertained 
the visiting delegates of the Red Trade 
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Union’s International. From the plat- 
form one looked out upon a wide pano- 
rama of red and gold—a setting for 
gatherings of a different sort. Five tiers 
of balconies ran out from the stage, like 
heavy strips of carved gold bands framed 
against red velvet. Silver lights circled 
the room, and a silver chandelier, hung 
with laced crystal, swung from the ceil- 
ing. The auditorium, from the first row 
to the topmost box, was filled with 
Trade-Unionists. Outside of my own I 
doubt if there were three white collars in 
the building. 

I could not agree with the sentiments 
expressed by the speakers that night. 
But their devotion to the ideals which 
they upheld could not be questioned. 
And they sang the “International” with 
a religious fervor. Near me they were 
mostly young people. When the song 
began, they straightened up, like soldiers 
standing retreat, and every one sang. 
Russians can sing. Not only the voices 
but the eyes of these workers were in the 
song. To them, however deluded they 
may be, it was a song of deliverance. 
And 4,000 men and women toilers, stand- 
ing there in that dazzling circle of red 
and gold, sang it that way. 

I met many of those workers—rank 
and file members of the Communist 
Party—while I was in Russia. Their 
passionate loyalty to the Communistic 
programme, in Russia and out, is no 
mere lip service. Their world began 
with the Revolution. An eight-hour day, 
decent living quarters, school for their 
children, a place to play, and a part in 
politics—all this, and more, the Revolu- 
tion means to the workers in Russia’s 
factories. 

But the peasant is a problem of an- 
other sort. He lives on the outskirts of 


the things that happen. The tumult and 
the shouting, the flag-waving spectacles, 
and the oratory that fan the flames of 
the worker’s devotion are not seen or 
heard in Russia’s villages, where four- 
fifths of the people live. Now, very 
much as before the war, life for the peas- 
ant is a weary plodding to the field, a 
weary day’s work, and a weary plodding 
home again when the day is done. He 
neither feels himself nor is a part of “the 
peasants’ and workers’ government.” He 
is just a tiller of the soil who up to now 
has found that crops need just as much 
cultivation—and burn as quickly when 
there is no rain—under Communism as 
under the Czar. 

The peasants, of course, don’t want a 
return of the Czar or of his family, how- 
ever distantly connected. The voice of 
the peasant was heard in no uncertain 
terms when the “White” armies invaded 
Russia. In certain sections there was at 
first a welcome for ‘“‘Russia’s deliverers,” 
since the Communists had confiscated 
crops and dealt with the farmers in too 
extreme a way to arouse any genuine 
affection for the régime. But this wel 
come was quickly turned to an opposi- 
tion that became extremely militant 
when it was found that the “Whites” 
brought greater evils than those from 
which the peasants had sought escape. 
If peasant opposition to Moscow finds 
frequent expression in the Soviet press, 
there is little enough encouragement in 
that fact for the Russian refugees who 
look upon every criticism of the Govern- 
ment from within as an indication of 
impending revolution. 

However dissatisfied the peasants may 
be with their present situation—which in 
many ways is worse probably than before 
the war—there is very little indication 
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Threshing in the Biblical way on a Russian farm. 


‘* Thou shalt not muzzle 


the ox when he treadeth out the corn”’ 
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that a peasants’ revolt is in the offing in 
Russia. And were such a revolt immi- 
nent, the central authority of the Com- 
munists is altogether too well organized, 
too efficient, and too militant to permit it 
much chance of success. But peasant 
discontent is making itself felt neverthe- 
less. And in an effort to allay that dis- 
content the Soviets will find difficulty 
stopping short of significant modifica- 
tions of their Communistic programme. 

That serious efforts are being made to 
meet the increasingly articulate dissatis- 
faction among Russia’s land-workers is 
undeniable. The papers of Moscow con- 
tain almost every day letters of com- 
plaint from peasants—letters which re- 
ceive often the most careful editorial 
consideration. Party Congresses devote 
more time to peasant than to any other 
problems. ‘There is in Moscow a peas- 
ants’ house to which peasants may come 
and find aid in laying their complaints 
before the Government. This house is 
no propaganda institution designed to 
make the peasants satisfied with things 
as they are. It is a practical means for 
furthering peasant expression on matters 
of governmental -administration. And 
the peasants make constant use of it. 
There is, moreover, a Government de- 
partment devoted to the solution of peas- 
ants’ problems—a department that is 
making genuine efforts to better the 
agricultural situation. 

The peasants, in so far as they come 
into touch with the national Govern- 
ment, recognize the determination of that 
Government to help them. In so far as 
they think in political terms at all, it is 
safe to say, I believe, that the peasants 
recognize the potentialities of the present 
régime. But just how long they will be 
willing to accept this hopeiul outlook as 
a substitute for more fundamental re- 
turns in the here and now is a question. 

For, after all, the peasant is not a 
Communist. The Communist Revolution 
gave him the land—and for that achieve- 
ment he doubtless feels grateful if he 
ever considers the matter at all. But 
Jandowning and Communism are not 
easily reconcilable. And the further the 
landowning class is removed from the 
Revolution, the more difficult it will be to 
demand loyalty to the principles involved 
as the price of ownership. 

Thus when this new drought came on 
one of the first steps which Moscow took 
was to send into the country several 
thousand city Communists to bolster up 
the peasant morale in the affected dis- 
tricts and to keep a careful watch for 
possible counter-revolutionary activities. 
This propaganda division was followed 
up by help of a more practical sort. 
Extra supplies of seed, to insure next 
year’s planting, were shipped out from 
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the national storehouses. Arrangements 
were made to transport grain quickly 
from one section to another. A searching 
inquiry was begun to discover whether 
or not the Government might take steps 
to make famines less likely in the future. 
But, first of all, the Government took 
precautionary measures against peasant 
outbreaks. 

The prosperity of the peasant, in the 
long run, is dependent upon the success 
of Russia’s dealings with capitalistic na- 
tions. If Russian agriculture and indus- 
try could be restored and maintained by 


the Russian people themselves, Com- 
munism might be re-established and con- 
tinue indefinitely. But Russian recon- 
struction cannot be accomplished by 
Russians alone. Markets and loans must 
come from abroad, and markets and 
loans—especially loans—are the key to 
the restoration of the country. 

Peasant’ unrest, accentuated by the 
present crop failure, is making it impera- 
tive that the job of restoration be 
speeded up at whatever cost. But before 
capitalistic nations will come to the aid 
of Russia certain modifications will be 
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demanded in the Communistic pro- 
gramme of the Russian Government. If 
there were no pressure at home, those 
modifications might be refused. But 
capital must be secured, for it is becom- 
ing increasingly difficult to satisfy the 
peasants with unfulfilled promises. And 
this year’s crop failure may so increase 
the insistency of peasant pressure as to 
alter completely the tone with which 
Soviet representatives conduct their ne- 
gotiations abroad, and, in the end, bring 
significant modifications in the policies of 
the Government at home. 


Football Lessons of 1924 


By HERBERT REED 


How is the great American game developing, these crisp autumn days? Who are 
the outstanding figures ‘in the current season P The Outlook asked one of the 


keenest of football analysts to answer these questions. 


ODERN football has reached 
M new heights of open play in 

the season which will end with 
the Army-Navy game in Baltimore on 
November 27. Not since the forward 
pass was introduced to the game in the 
general shake-up of the rules in 1905 
was there less of what had come to be 
known as “ball fear” and more liberal 
choice of downs on which to make the 
“long-gaining” plays. The old idea of 
falling on a loose ball has been relegated 
to the dark ages of the game, and in gen- 
eral the more radical of the coaches had 
their way and their reward. It is an 
ancient axiom of the gridiron game that 
one moves by force and deception to the 
citadel of the enemy, and the amount of 
force used by the leading elevens both 
East and West was regulated by the 


quality of material at hand, notably 
Chicago, Minnesota, and Michigan in 
the West and Yale and Dartmouth in 
the East. The amount of deception was 
regulated also by the amount of speed 
available in the persons of such backs as 
Grange of Illinois, Rockwell of Michi- 
gan, Slagle of Princeton, Koppisch of 
Columbia, and a host of others who 
could handle the ball freely and with a 
certain amount of surety. 

Perhaps the best blend of the two 
methods of attack was realized by Knute 
Rockne with his Notre Dame eleven, 
and by Jesse Hawley with his big Green 
team from Hanover. The demand of 
the huge crowds that fill the stadia were 
met by spectacular passing and by wide 
running, the attacking teams getting into 
the scoring positions as rapidly as pos- 
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Allen, of Yale, with the ball in the Yale-Princeton game in which Yale 
defeated Princeten 10-0 


Here is his reply 


sible, using the sweep plays perhaps 
more effectively than ever before. There 
were instances in which heavy and pow- 
erful line men were found useful on the 
attack, but for the most part the ten- 
dency was to swing such guards as 
Weibel of Notre Dame and Diehl of 
Dartmouth out around the ends in the 
path the runner was to take. 

While this great burst of offense was 
going on, the defense languish2d to a 
large extent, coming closer to a match 
for the attack in the later battles of the 
season. ‘This will always be the case 
when such elevens as Yale take on the 
sort of schedule that helps to fill the big 
Bowl at New Haven, and other teams 
go traveling long distances in order to 
begin winning as quickly as possible. 

The attack in the Western Conference 
is generally well ahead of the defense 
early in the season, for every game these 
teams play in their league counts in the 
final standing, and it is necessary to turn 
out fast scoring elevens as early as pos- 
sible. Both in the Conference and in 
the “Big Three” there is a restriction in 
the actual time allowed for football in- 
struction. This restriction has the effect 
in the West of building up the attack 
rapidly, for it is human nature to criti- 
cise a losing coach. Therefore chances, 
and sometimes long ones, have to be 
taken in handling the ball. 

Time was when every team was in- 
structed on defense to expect its oppo- 
nent to pass on third down with more 
than three or four yards to go. This 
very instruction led the attack to move 
up the passing down in order to “cross” 
the defense, with the result that Prince- 
ton against Harvard, Illinois against the 
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** Red ’’ Grange, of the University of Illinois 


teams met in the early season, and even 
coming up through the Chicago contest, 
were not afraid to shoot the pass even 
on the first down and in any part of the 
field. This was a severe shock to the 
conservatives. It resulted in frequent 
scoring, to be sure, but it also resulted 
in intercepted passes and fumbles. 

I have purposely omitted mention of 
the famous Notre Dame back-field up 
to this point because it deserves consid- 
eration by itself. The play of the Notre 
Dame back-field in combination with the 
guards swinging out of the line shared 
with the Dartmouth offensive in the East 
the foremost rating for clever attack. 
There was little to choose between the 
two, for both combined power and de- 
ception. It is well understood that in 
most cases stars who make a great repu- 
tation either as kickers or ball carriers or 
both seldom are good interferers. This 
was not true of either eleven. In Stuhl- 
dreher, Don Miller, Crowley, and Lay- 
den, Rockne had at command four men 
of almost equal speed, good ball carriers, 
and superb interferers. This accounted 
for the smoothness of the attack. They 
were run from simple formations, with a 
less complicated shift than hitherto, and 
they simply smothered the end with 
interference, while the guard on the same 
side as the striking point of the attack 
came out and cut off the defensive tackle 
single-handed. 


(C) Underwood 


This was responsible for the wrecking 
of the Army eleven. The ends had no 
help from the tackles, and it was re- 
markable that the score was not larger. 
Later Princeton diagnosed the plays bet- 
ter, sending their defensive ends and 
tackles out wide, but at that time they 
had not the personnel to check the Notre 
Dame drive. Later the Tiger team came 
fast and far, and on the day that it de- 
feated Harvard was undoubtedly one of 
the best elevens on the field. The fol- 
lowing week the eleven sagged notably 
against Yale, and the Elis, having 
scraped through a hard early season with 
two tie games and a squeak or so 
through to victory, had its first big day 
in the Palmer Stadium. 

It has become the custom to call the 
winning team, especially the team that 
wins impressively, a “machine.” It was 
perhaps possible to build something re- 
sembling a “machine” in the days when 
Percy Haughton was ai Harvard and 
when Gordon Brown led a famous Yale 
team, or when “Hurry Up” Yost was 
turning out some of his great scoring 
elevens that reeked of power, and with 
Heston leading the attack. That time 
has passed, for the modern team is an 
organization and not a machine. The 
best of these modern teams has indi- 
viduality written all over it. I have 
already spoken of the flashing team from 
South Bend. On the ends, with Bjork- 
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man and Tully in action, and with Ober- 
lander, Dooley, Hall, Reeder, and others 
in the back-field, supported by a good 
line, the Dartmouth team after it shook 
itself together as a result of the tie game 
with Yale, which Hawley’s men should 
have won, was rich in personalities. 
Dartmouth was consistently good after 
the affair at New Haven, and improved 
both brilliantly and evenly. The season 
culminated in a fine victory over Cornell, 
a team that had only just found itself. 

It is no secret that Dartmouth men 
would rather have beaten Cornell than 
any other team on the schedule. There 
were old scores to pay off, and, while the 
battle was a hard one all the way, the 
better team won, because a strong pass- 
ing and running game was supported by 
fine kicking. 

While most of the elevens were bring- 
ing out their attack, the defense was 
slowly building up, and this was most 
noticeable in the middle of the line, 
where Adam Walsh, Notre Dame’s great 
center, Garbisch, the Army’s pivot man, 
Lovejoy, Yale’s center, and Slaughter of 
Michigan, the latter one of the most 
versatile guards I have ever seen, im- 
proved rapidly in both the diagnosis of 
opponents’ plays and in the range of 
their defense. In the tackle position 
Beattie of Princeton was one of the best 
of the defensive men, along with Bach 
of Notre Dame, and Ellinger and Far- 
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Keystone 


Halfback Don Miller, of Notre Dame 


wick of the Army were good enough to 
play on any eleven. 

Grange of Illinois, one of the best 
back-field men of all time, was running 
rings around the defense until Minnesota 
checked him down and he went out of 
the game injured. An entire offense had 
been built around him, and when he 
was carried off, the kingpin of Zuppke’s 
attack had disappeared. Slagle of 
Princeton played brilliantly against 
Harvard and was the Grange of the East 
on that day, but the following week he 
was less of a mystery to Yale. The 
defense had caught up with the attack. 

It was a season of upsets most of the 
way. I think Fielding Yost’s explana- 
tion of that was the best I heard in any 
of the football camps. He said that un- 


der the modern rules “plays are merely 
plans. They go like clockwork one day, 
and fail in almost every case on another, 
and no coach knows beforehand just 
which is going to happen. The plans 
come through or they fail. A ball passed 
a few inches from the receiver’s out- 
stretched hand may change the entire 
complexion of the play. A missed tackle 
or a perfectly excusable fumble may 
have the same effect.” I might add that 
defensive bewilderment against an op- 
posing team when that team’s plans are 
clicking off smoothly accounts for many 
a defeat, notably the rout of Harvard by 
Princeton. 

One of the cheering features of the 
season was Columbia’s ability eventually 
to carry on after the death of Percy 
Haughton. The shock to the team 
proved too much in the Cornell encoun- 
ter, and Columbia was defeated by an 
eleven that had suddenly come to life 
after a disastrous early season. The play 
of the Light Blue and White against the 
strong Army team proved that Haughton 
had done his work well, and that Colum- 
bia is equipped for the best of scientific 
football in the future. 

Good teams were developed here and 
there throughout the country. In the 
early stages Lafayette was one of the 
best, but the eleven went badly to pieces 
at one stage of the season. Rutgers was 
both versatile and powerful, and Syra- 
cuse for a time gave promise of unusual 
strength. Rutgers boasted of star play- 
ers in Hazel and Benkert, while there 
were first-class players on other elevens, 
notably Keefer of Brown, who had been 
Kipke’s running mate at Michigan; 
Stiffler, a fine Brown end; McCarthy 
and Kernwein, hard running backs at 
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(C) Keystone 


Halfback Oberlander, of Dartmouth 


Chicago; Molinet of Cornell; Wood and 
Gilmore of the Army; Kruez of Penn- 
sylvania; McBride and Simmons of 
Syracuse; Wilson of the cadet eleven; 
and Darling of Boston College. I am 
mentioning here only those I have seen 
in action or about whom I have had the 
most trustworthy reports. 

It is impossible for one pair of eyes to 
see all the good football in the country. 
It is unfortunate, too, that a single ob- 
server will sometimes strike a good 
eleven on one of its bad days. Cottle, 
Scott, and others of the Yale squad were 
more impressive when they tackled 
Princeton than when they played against 
other elevens. But the Notre Dame and 
Dartmouth teams were a delight to the 
eyes. This was true of Dartmouth, even 











Koppisch, 
of Columbia, 
scoring 
touchdown 
in the tie 
game (14-14) 
between 
Columbia 
and the 
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when the Green backs were fumbling at 
New Haven. 

There were several distinct novelties 
in the play. The one that impressed me 
most was put on by Illinois in the Chi- 
cago encounter. This was a completed 
forward pass passed back for a sweeping 
run to “Red” Grange. It took nerve and 
perfect co-ordination to make this play. 
Most elevens would prefer to take the 
ground gained by the completed pass. 
Again Yale sprung an interesting play, 
if an old-timer, dating back, I think, to 


the early days at Pennsylvania State, in 
which Joss, a tackle, took the pass over 
the line for a touchdown against Prince- 
ton. The Tiger defense failed to cover 
Joss, thinking that the tackle was not 
eligible. A little quick shifting, however, 
had brought him to the end of the line, 
where he had every right to the ball. 

It was interesting to find teams in the 
West making the best use of the power 
plays after one had been led to believe 
that the Western coaches preferred to 
keep the game open at all times. It was 
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Stagg who put on the power at Chicago, 
for he had a rugged line and heavy, fast, 
fighting backs. When they find power 
out there they use it, but, after all, the 
stress all over the country is on the open 
game. The “long gainers” have carried 
the day. 

The modern game requires no more 
courage than the old-time affair, but it 
does take considerably more daring. It 
requires, too, more quick thinking. The 
strain nowadays is mental rather than 
physical. And the players shew it. 


A Tale of the Southern Mountains 


I 

N a moist and beautiful dell in a 
I pocket of South Mountain two 
strangely assorted persons faced 
each other. The afternoon sun pierced 
the delicate but already luxuriant foliage 
with shafts of light which spread into 
golden pools on the sward, moist and 
springy to the foot like an English lawn, 
and pierced the brown depths of an 
abundant spring bubbling from the rocks. 
Round about there was a tall growth of 
poplar, hemlock, and white pine. A few 
of the mighty trees, hoary with age, re- 
clined upon their fellows like cross-pieces 
set diagonally to strengthen a wall. They 
still lived, and their low and leafy crowns 

helped to make the dell secluded. 

The pocket lay high in the hills, and 
except for a scattering group of cabins to 
the east there were no houses within the 
radius of a mile. Far beyond the cabins 
and far down on the plain lay Gettys- 
burg; to the south and only a few miles 
away was Maryland; to the northwest 
across a higher ridge was Chambersburg. 
In the thickly wooded hills the site of 
more or less important events was lost or 
fast disappearing. To the north Indians 
had surrounded eleven settlers in a cabin 
and had scalped all but one. Mounds of 
earth marked the location of the huts of 
charcoal-burners whose interesting indus- 
try was forgotten. The beauty of this 
very spring had once had more than local 
fame, but co: the hotel built for the ac- 
commodation of visitors nothing re- 
mained but heaps of large stones. 

Shafts of light touched the faces of the 
strange pair. One was a boy, Russell 
Barnitz, possibly twelve years old, who 
stood with his hands in his ragged pock- 
ets. His thin face and legs were tanned, 
but through the rents in his shirt his 
shoulders showed white as marble. He 
had dark-brown hair which had evi- 


dently been shorn by the hand of an 
amateur. Two beautiful features caught 
and held the glance of every one who 
saw him—his wide brown eyes and his 
red-lipped mouth. A second glance dis- 
covered the curving line of the lips to be 
a little too plainly marked and their color 
a little too bright. 

The other occupant of the dell was a 
woman sitting astride a tall brown horse. 
Her blue dress was not the habit of a 
horsewoman, but the uniform of those 
professional nurses who go from door to 
door in the slums or poor quarters of 
cities. Behind her, strapped to her sad- 
dle, was a case designed to hold medi- 
cines and other articles of a doctor’s or 
nurse’s trade. Her business was the 
same as that of the city nurse, but her 
route was different; she did not travel in 
trolley cars or automobiles upon paved 
streets, but rode on horseback down the 
dim aisles of the forest, seeking little 
cabins whither death often outstripped 
her. She had a large, broad face upon 
which there was an expression of benevo- 
lence. 

She looked at the boy intently, her 
gaze studying his thin frame with the 
nurse’s interest in a body for which she 
had cared. Hearing that he had pneu- 
monia, she had forced her way into the 
Barnitz cabin against the point of Bar- 
nitz’s gun, and she had visited him daily 
for a month. His beauty and his pa- 
thetic and cruel situation had bred in her 
an intense longing to possess him for 
herself. She was the only human being 
who loved him, and, though he was 
shyer than a squirrel, she believed herself 
to be the only human being whom he 
loved. 

She tried to catch his bright gaze and 
she looked with alarm at his red lips, and 
at last forced herself to ask a question, 
familiar enough to be asked easily. 


“How’s the cough, Russell?” 

Russell dug his bare toe into the soft 
bank of the spring. He looked down, 
then up, then out into the sun-flecked 
woods—anywhere but into the eyes 
which sought his. He was not only shy, 
he was frightened, as though Miss 
Graves might observe something he did 
not wish her to see. He could do noth- 
ing wrong here. The foliage was too 
damp to be set afire, and nothing valu- 
able remained in the grass-grown ruins of 
the hotel. Miss Graves repeated her 
question. 

“How about it, Russell; is the cough 
worse?” 

“No, ma’am.” 

In prompt refutation his little body 
was shaken from head to foot. Miss 
Graves grew pale. 

“But it is, Russell. Now listen to me. 
You can never get well at home, with 
nine other people in the cabin. You 
can’t stand it another winter. You come 
and live with me and I’ll make a well 
boy of you; then you can go to 
school.” 

She restrained her tongue from a flood 
of argument as she restrained her body 
from springing down and her arms from 
an embrace. 

Russell dug his toe still deeper into the 
sand. 

“Pappy won’t let me.” 

“If you'll come, your Pappy won’t 
take you away. You be here in an hour, 
and you can ride back of me. Will 
you?” 

“T don’t know, ma’am.” 

But Russell did know. When he was 
with Miss Graves, he loved her and be- 
lieved her, but when she had gone he 
believed what Barnitz said, that she 
meant to trap him, to take him to Cham- 
bersburg and shut him up in a factory 
and make him work for her. It was 
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likely that when he was not at work she 
would chain him in a cellar. 

“You oughtn’t to be in your bare 
feet!” Miss Graves protested, terror in 
her voice. “I killed a copperhead not a 
dozen yards from here yesterday.” 

“I’m not afraid,” said Russell. 

Miss Graves remembered the sick 
child to whom she had been called. She 
had alreay lingered too long. 

“Come with me and try it for a month. 
I solemnly promise you shall come back 
if you want to.” 

“T’ll see.” 

“Will you promise?” 

“T’ll see.” 

Miss Graves turned her horse toward 
the wood road. 

“You'll have books and toys and you'll 


be well. No more coughing and weak- 
ness. Please be here when I come 
back!” 


“T’ll see,” said Russell again. 

Stepping to the opening, he watched 
her ride away. When she had disap- 
peared a light died out of his face and, 
coughing heavily, he sat on a stone. 
When the paroxysm was over, he pushed 
aside a leafy branch and, stooping, lifted 
from the ground a little cage made of 
withes and a few bits of wire. Within 
was a strange-looking bird, black and 
rusty brown with a white band across its 
breast. It eyed him with an almost hu- 
man terror, and the beating of its heart 
shook the frail cage and even the thin 
hand and arm which held it. He seemed 
to be considering some course of action. 
If it was to let the bird fly, he decided 
against it and hid the cage in the low 
shrubbery where he found it. But again 
he stooped and picked it up. Whatever 
his impulse was, it seemed to frighten 
him. He put his hand on the cunningly 
devised latch of the little door, but again 
changed his mind and, hiding the cage, 
walked out of the dell, taking the oppo- 
site direction from that which Miss 
Graves had taken. He was hungry, and 
he would go home. 

Behind him the forest seemed to come 
alive. Sun-flecked leaves began to twin- 
kle, myriads of insects to hum, and the 
brook to murmur happily. There was 
another sound expressing mysteriously 
misery and sorrow, a sort of harsh 
chuckle which came from the cage hid- 
den away. 


II 


> eu approached his home with 
caution, Russell walked across the 
clearing. The house was built of logs 
and the chinks were closed with plaster. 
One tree had been left in the clearing, a 
magnificent white pine, into which there 
ascended a column of pale, gray-blue 
smoke which lay with lovely effect among 


the branches. The roof shingles had 
been replaced by corrugated tin—other- 
wise the cabin was picturesque. There 
was a scattered garden—a few stalks of 
corn here, a few rows of beans there, and 
in what had once been a flower-bed a 
few tomato plants. On the small porch 
several persons moved slightly as though 
roused from torpidity by Russell’s ap- 
proach. There were three half-grown 
girls—one on a chair, one on a bench, 
one on the steps, two with infants in 
their arms. Several sleeping dogs lifted 
their heads alertly, but laid them down 
when they recognized a familiar step. 
Somewhere about were a_ half-dozen 
other children, most of them younger 
than Russell. 

Seeing the column of smoke, Russell 
hesitated—he had hoped that Barnitz 
was away. There was no reason why 
Barnitz should stay at home; his wife 
tilled the garden and did the cooking, 
and there was little other work. He had 
much business away from home, though 
it was not business which was advertised. 
When there was a vague and distant 
shot out of hunting season, it was his gun 
which had brought down a pheasant, a 
squirrel, or a deer. When all the trees in 
a little orchard, creeping up into the 
woodland, were girdled in a night, it was 
his sharp knife which had _ protested 
against the advance of civilization. 
When a column of smoke winding from 
a heap of carefully placed leaves drew 
the fire-wardens as the hoarse sound of 
a city siren draws volunteers, he was de- 
parting from the neighborhood in long 
strides. When any mountaineer had 
more apple jack or corn whisky than he 
needed, it was Barnitz who arranged the 
sale with some thirsty resident of the 
plain. He was seldom entirely sober, 
and, drunk or sober, he abused his fam- 
ily. 

As Russell drew near, his sisters re- 
garded him with interest. Ali had pale- 
brown hair and blue eyes, and the shade 
of their slightly tanned skins—tanned 
while they sat idly in the sun—made 
their eyes bluer. Mrs. Barnitz came to 
the door, and her eyes were blue also. 
Her slatternly dress was unfastened, her 
hair uncombed, and her cavernous 
mouth, open constantly as she licked her 
dry lips with a circular sweep of her 
tongue, revealed gums which held but 
three teeth. She was, however, a 
scholar; she could read, and this accom- 
plishment was not the possession of any 
of her family. 

The nervous licking of her lips became 
more rapid as Russell approached. She 
was afraid of him, and afraid for him, 
and afraid for herself because of him. It 
was unjust of Barnitz to hold her to 
strict account, since he allowed himself 
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latitude in all directions, and it was in- 
considerate constantly to punish Russell 
for the existence for which he was not 
responsible. Of a fatalistic turn, she 
saw a solution of the situation—Russell 
had, it was clear, the “taking off,” and 
he would probably not live many 
months. He had spent the night out of 
doors, and so had Barnitz, who had ar- 
rived home in a bad humor and for 
whom she was now preparing dinner. 

Approaching the step, Russell remem- 
bered the pleasant face and the smooth, 
clean, cool hands of the nurse. He 
looked at the lounging figures, and in- 
voluntarily he put up his hand and drew 
his collarless shirt together. 

‘Pappy home?” he asked. 

The girls smiled; there was in them all 
a strong, cruel humor. His mother, who 
would have helped him, was too startled 
to utter a warning. 

“No,” said two girls together. “Pappy 
ain’t home.” 

If they had not thus deceived him into 
a brief inattention, he might have 
escaped, but in the moment’s.delay Bar- 
nitz came round the house. The smaller 
children had fled, but his older daughters 
were not afraid, knowing too much about 
him to submit to abuse. He was a sham- 
bling yet powerful man with a tremen- 
dous reach of arm, and while Russell 
turned to flee he seized him and lifted 
him from the ground. 

“Tl learn ye to stay out! It’s the 
lady nurse that bids ye defy. IT’ll learn 
ye!” 

He shook the small body, holding it by 
the shoulders until it seemed as though 
every bone must loosen at the joint. 
When he set him down, the boy slipped 
from his hands and lay on the ground, 
his lips pale and a red stain on cheek and 
chin. 

Barnitz prodded him with his foot till 
he rose. 

“Clear out!” he shouted. “You can’t 
stay here.” Vile epithets hurled directly 
at Russell and indirectly at his mother 
hung in the still air, a foul emanation. 

Russell crept slowly away. He would 
go into the woods and lie down, and 
after a while his mother would send some 
one with food. He must have food, and 
after that oblivion. In half an hour one 
of the girls found him, in her hand a 
plate on which the beans and pork had 
steamed themselves cold. 

“There,” she said in a matter-of-fact 
way. “He’s sleepin’. You can come 
home.” 

Russell made no answer. The girl 
produced from her pocket a little bot- 
tle. 

“Mammy said you should drink this.” 

His mother had mixed the corn- 
whisky with water, but it still burned a 
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FOUR DEPARTMENTS OF 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
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SUITED TO ALL WHO HAVE 





The University Tours 


Private parties, ordinarily of twelve persons 
each, under a single cultured leader. 


First-class travel unless by special arrange- 
ment. 


University Tours cover all practicable 
routes of interest to the student of civilization, 
including especially 


1. Europe in so far as accessible and of 
culture interest. 


2. Egypt and the Near East (summer and 
winter). 


3. Round-the-World. 


IVNOISSHAOUd 


Special arrangements for private groups. 











PERSONAL 





The European Summer School 


A group of parties traveling with a faculty 
of university specialists each of whom handles 
his particular subject with each group in suc- 
cession. A definite program of lectures and 
field work accorded academic credit. 

1. The Italian Division visits Great Brit- 
ain, France, Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and Italy. 

2. The Greek Division visits France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and Greece. 

5. The French Division visits France, 
Belgium, and Switzerland. 


LNAWNdINO’ 


4. The French-British Division visits 
France, Britain, and Switzerland. 


5. The French-Spanish Division visits 
France, Spain, Belgium, and Switzerland. 


6. The Mediterranean Division visits 
Italy, Greece, Palestine, and Egypt. 


For untechnical but serious travelers. 











BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 


SERIOUS AIMS IN TRAVEL 








The Student Tours 


Inexpensive tours designed especially for 
upper class and graduate students. 


Permanent leaders for individual groups 
with co-operation of Lecturers of the Euro- 
pean Summer School. 


Chaperonage and all necessary safeguards 
for young women. 


College Men’s Tour, 71 days, $500. 


Tours for college women at $600, $685 and 
$780. 


College men travel third class, college wo- 
men second and third class. 


Arrangements for private groups. 
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Travel and Resident Study Courses 
University Travel in co-operation with 
institutions of learning in Europe, half the 
summer devoted to each. Courses in co-opera- 
tion with: 
1. The American Academy in Rome for 
the study of Roman Archeology, etc. 


2. The American School of Classical 
Studies in Athens, for Greek Archeology, etc. 


3. The American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem, for Bible Studies. 


4. El] Centro de los Estudios Historicos in 
Madrid, for modern Spanish. 
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5. The Sorbonne in Paris, for French lJan- 
guage and literature. 


These courses are suited for advanced stu- 
dents but practicable for persons of general 
interests. 


Academic credit may be secured if desired. 








15 BOYD ST., NEWTON, MASS. 
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Dutlook’s Christmas Gift 


Department stores have grown by teaps and bounds because people have 
found it a convenience to do their shopping, Christmas and otherwise, 
under a single roof. That is why we are grouping together a suggestive 
list of advertisements of objects useful to those whose duty and pleasure 
it is to trim Christmas trees and fill the cavities in yawning stockings. 
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BINOCULARS 


Brand new. Clear, white 
crystal 8 power lenses. 
French make. Central fo- 
cusing and width adjust- 
ment. Large field of view. 
Ideal for Hunting, Camp- 
ing, Fishing, Hikes, ete. 
Guaranteed perfect. Weil 
made and serviceable, will 
last a lifetime. Black mo 
receo-covered body. Strong 
case and shoulder straps 
included. 


$ Power — Big Value 


Catalogue sent on request. $8. 75 C. 0. D. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
BENNER & CO., D-3, Trenton, N. J. 


Hand Woven 
Rugs 


=] 
DIST INC YTIV E RUG 5S woven to order of = YARN, JUTE, 
or FABRIC; beautiful colors to harmonize with any color 
scheme ; descriptive price list on request. Miniature rug, 25 
cts., postpaid. FURNITURE, TAPESTRIES, PRATER 
RU GS, Hand Tufted BEDSPREADS, and other ie ar 

ry layed in our storee HARMONY ART-C ART 
SHOP, 6013 Fifth Ave., Brooklyn, N. oa tity. 


THE NEW ALLEN BOOK OF BEADS 


8 a 36-page book, over 500 beads illustrated actual size. 
Send 10 cents for book and a piece of music, thought 
to be the most beautiful lullaby in the English language. 
$50. 00 REWARD in cash for the name of the com- 

poser of this music with proof, on 
or before December 31, 1924. Directions for New Crocheted 
Bead Rope. Order beads for Christmas gifts now. 
Allen’s Boston Bead Store,8 Winter St., Boston,Mass. 





























throat raw with coughing. It heartened 
and strengthened him, and, forgetting his 
desire for sleep, he rose a new man. All 
the softness had gone out of his face and 
he walked steadily except when he 
stopped to cough. A drunkard eaten 
with desire for liquor would show the 
same set countenance. He walked on 
through the lovely woods in which spears 
of light were slowly sinking to horizontal 
and made his way back to the beautiful 
quiet glade. He was not in search of 
drink, but of a more dreadful and soul- 
deadening form of dissipation. 

As he entered the glade silence fell 
upon it. The sound of his approach, 
light as it was, quieted the insects and 
stilled the brooklet. Before he stepped 
on the grassy sward the imprisoned bird 
ceased its moaning. Bird and insect and 
insensate thing seemed to regard him as 
he regarded Barnitz. His face was death- 
ly white, not alone from physical exhaus- 
tion, but with the dreadfulness of his pur- 
pose. He moved slowly, as though motion 
were painful, but steadily, driven by an 
irresistible force, a deplorable instinct of 
adolescent youth, strengthened by exam- 
ple and appearing somehow the revenge 
for his own wretchedness and suffering. 

Stooping, he lifted the cage and the 
whippoorwill regarded him with its woe- 
ful stare. Taking a string from his 
pocket, he tied it to the bird’s leg and 
launched it out. Chuckling with a wild 
exultation, it spread its wings. But at 
the edge of the glade he cruelly checked 
its ecstatic flight and pulled it back to his 
hand and launched it out and pulled it 
back again and again. The frantic mo- 
tions of its tortured frame filled him with 
delight which was partly anguish and 
which somehow relieved him. Once he 
shouted, but the sound of his weak voice 
frightened him. 

Returning the exhausted bird to its 
prison, he stepped on the ruins of the old 
foundation in order to place the cage on 
the low branch of a tree. Feeling the 
bark of the oak beneath its feet, the bird 
stretched itself out flat and closed its 
eyes. Russell was looking at it curiously, 
wondering with an uneasy pang whether 
it would die, when suddenly the ill-poised 








A Christmas Gift heniiiie 


Means’ BASKETWEAVE 
BLANKET Homespun 


| Hand Woven on Colonial Looms 


A gift that will be appreciated by all. These 
beautiful blankets are soft, warm, and light in 
weight. Will not shrink or lose shape in washing. 
Many colors. 

Size 60 x 80 in. $14 Postpaid 
We also offer the Means’ Basketweave Baby 
Blanket by mail. Dainty baby colors. 
Bassinet, 30 x 40 in., $5 postpaid 
| Crib, 36 x 50 in., $7 postpaid 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
ORDER BY MAIL or send for folder and sam- 
ple of material. 











MEANS WEAVE SHOP 
58 Howe St. Lowell, Mass. 



























THE IDEAL GIFT 


The gift for home dec- 
oration retaining that 
personal touch 80 essen- 
tial to a good holiday 
choice. 

The well-known Frank- 
art Tray, designed by an 
eminent artist and sculptor, 
coustructed entirely of metal, 
finished in French, Verde, or 
Japanese Bronze. 


The oxidized copper bow! in the HEIGHT 
arms of this dainty figure is remov- TEN 
able for discarding ashes, etc., and 
may be replaced in the arms with ease. INCHES 


Suitable for ashes, incense, bon- 
bons, etc. 
Price $7.50, fully postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Ask for No. 2001, 
ART-KRAFT DISTRIBUTORS 
Dept.R. 930 Blake Av.,Brooklyn,N.Y. 




















A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Name Pencil Sets for Children 
This DE LUXE SET consists of genuine glazed 
leather case with coin pocket, filled with pencils 
and penholder in assorted colors, point protector, 
ruler and pencil sharpener. Any ame engraved 
as shown in 18 kt. gold. PRICE } 

JUNIOR SET—3 pencila, ath aed, in 
leather case. PRICE ! 
, Send check, Money order or 

Ri, U. S. Posta age. 

eng PENCIL CO. 

530 Broadway 

New York 
























popular size sheets and 100 onmdeges ¢ to anh, 

fine white Hammermill bond. Name and address only 

(not exceeding 4 lines) printed in blue at top in center 

of sheets and on envelope flap. Attach a dollar bill or 

your check to this ad with your name and address plainly written 

ee on separate sheet and delivery of stationery will be made 
] in 10 days after receipt of order. Address Desk“ A" 
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A GIFT THAT 
JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK 


The CHILD’S MAGAZINE for Children from Three to Ten 


Makes Good and Happy Children 








JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK is the voice of happy childhood. 


= Once introduced into a home, it 
stays there until the little readers grow up to older magazines. It is the resource 
thoughtful American mothers have been seeking. More of a book than a magazine, 
it is carefully planned to answer the need of the active child mind. It requires no 
censorship, and may be relied upon to interest, companion, inspire, and instruct. 
Little John Martiners are normal, clean minded, interesting, patriotic little citizens. 


JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK 


that it is practically indestructible. It has a gay cover and there is a picture on 


every page. It runs the gamut of juvenile interest, from nonsense to Bible 
stories, from fairy tale to biography. 


IT IS NOT | A LUXU RY for it dresses the child mind with 


———— humor, good taste, appreciation 
of the finest in art and reading, wholesome wisdom, and a love of clean FUN. It feeds 
the child spirit with reverence, loyalty, honor, purity, high ideals and the funda- 
mentals of character that make up the sum ofa finer and happier man- and woman-hood. 





is printed in two colors on tough 
stock, and is so strongly bound 








Its price per year is $4.00 
»— * 
SPECIAL OFFER TO THOSE USING THIS COUPON 


* 
THIRTEEN MONTHS FOR $4.00 


JOHN MARTIN, 
33 W. 49th St., 
New York 
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JOHN MARTIN’S 


BOOK SHOP 
FOR CHILDREN 


is a national center where the best 
books for children of all ages are 
sold with care and intelligence. 


If you cannot visit the Shop, 
write to us and we will help you 
select your Christmas books 
from among the best of the old 
and the new. 


Our Holiday Catalog 
mailed to any one on request 


This offer expires December 
31, 1924, and is for zew sub- 
scribers only. 


I am interested in your SPECIAL OFFER. Attached you 
will find $4.00 (Foreign and Canadian $4.50) for 7%irteen Months’ 
Subscription to John Martin’s Book (The Child’s Magazine). 
Please send it to 
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machine 
made, 
sold for 
$1000 


All the sweetness and clear tone of a high- 


priced machine, You can have real music 
wherever you go. Wonderful for Home, 
School, Farm, Camp, Auto or Beach; parties 
or amusement. Can be carried in suit case 


or handbag. You would not part with it for 
$100 if it could not be replaced. 

IDEAL XMAS GIFT—NOT A TOY 
Appreciated by anyone. Limited quantity; 
first time ever offered. Cash with order sent 
postpaid; or sent C. O. D. anywhere in the 
U. 8S. at the Special Price—$i2.50. 
Satisfaction or Money-Back Guarantee. 

Don’t delay—order AT ONCE. 


BURGER IMPORT CO. x2. Ynten Se. 














i Poh PA Pa 
“PEGGY ‘O'NEILL 


THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT . 
THIS SCHOOL SET contains a red and blue pencil an 
four black lead pencils, also the wonderful Sheffield Steel 
Pen Sharpener with pocket clip (just patented). 
in real leather case with the Child’s Full Name engraved 
in 18kt. Gold Letters on pencils and case, postpaid....90c 

Six-Inch Celluloid Ruler Given Free with Every Set 

Without Case—12 pencils, any one full name engraved..75c 
nd Money Order—2c Stamns—or 


s ec 
CHAS. E. RITTER & CO., Dept. BB, 101 W. 42d St., New York 














WANTED—CARTOONS 


‘ OUTLOOK wishes to receive car- 
toons from its readers, clipped 
from their favorite newspaper. Each 
cartoon should have the sender’s name 
and address together with the name 
and date of the newspaper from which 
it is taken pinned or pasted to its back. 
Cartoons should be mailed flat, not 
rolled. We pay one dollar ($1) for 
each cartoon which we find available 
for reproduction. Some readers in the 
past have lost payment to which they 
were entitled because they failed to give 
the information which we require. It is 
impossible for us to acknowledge or re- 
turn cartoons which prove unavailable 
for publication. 


THE EDITORS OF THE OUTLOOK 
$81 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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stone beneath his feet turned and he lost 
his balance. He tried to leap away, but 
the pile slid and he with it, and he had 
suddenly the oblivion for which he 
longed. 


Ill 

Blige glade was growing dim when he 

opened his eyes, and it was a long 
time before he could remember where he 
was and why he was here. He under- 
stood at last that he was lying on the 
ground, that the rocks had fallen upon 
him, and that he must move them away 
or slide out from under them. But he 
could not stir; they pinned down all one 
side of his body from shoulder to foot. 
He could not even send a muscular im- 
pulse into arm or leg, nor had he any 
feeling in them. 

The shock of terror rendered him 
again insensible, and when he recovered 
the glade was almost dark. His face was 
pressed into the grass, and he could see 
nothing higher than a foot. He felt no 
pain as yet, and did not understand that 
he would feel pain. When he heard 
some one approach, he would shout for 
help. Miss Graves had passed long ago, 
but a few industrious mountain men 
were working at a sawmill on the other 
side of the Chambersburg pike, and they 
would presently be going home, since this 
was Saturday evening. The daughter of 
the nearest neighbor had a lover whom 
she met in the woods; he or she would 
pass near enough to be hailed. He lay 
listening intently. 

Then, suddenly, as if springing into a 
breach opened for another, pain sprang 
upon him. The anguish of three broken 
bones and the ache in every strained 
muscle closed his throat, then opened it 
in a shriek. He screamed again and 
again; then, biting his lips, compelled 
himself to be quiet. He must save his 
strength for the moment that he heard 
the sound of a footstep or a creaking 
buggy. The glade became perfectly 
dark; it was already perfectly quiet. He 
heard, he was certain, a human being 
walking on the road, and, inhaling all 
the air which his cramped lungs would 
contain, he tried to send it out in a loud 
shout. 

But an amazing thing happened, so 
amazing that he did not realize at first 
that it was serious and perhaps fatal. 
He could not hear his own great cry. It 
was not, in the first place, as loud as he 
expected it to be. In the second place— 
and it was this which dumfounded him— 
the caged bird above his head began to 
shout also, as if in derision, ““Whippoor- 
will! Whippoorwill! Whippoorwill!” 
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The raucous scream continued for sev- 
eral minutes; then there was silence. The 
sound of voices was unmistakable—the 
neighbors were passing. Again Russell 
filled his lungs and again he shouted, but 
again the bird uttered rapidly its vocifer- 
ous wail. It did not stop, but went on 
and on, twenty times, fifty, a hundred, a 
hundred and fifty, without pause—it 
seemed to have within its throat a mech- 
anism wound to go forever. It was use- 
less to contend against it. When at last 
it ceased, there was no sound of foot- 
steps or voices. The girl and her lover 
were now his only hope, and he began to 
coax the whippoorwill. 

“If you sing, they won’t hear me and 
they won’t come. Then you'll die, bird. 
You'll die!” This he managed to scream, 
terror giving him strength. “I'll get them 
to let you out before they help me. Only 
don’t sing, bird, I tell you!” 

It was like addressing the empty air— 
was there a bird above his head? Or did 
it scorn to reply? 

He heard, or thought he heard, after 
a while other footsteps; this was surely 
Leila and her lover! And he called, “Oh, 
help! Help!” But he could not hear 
himself; a company of soldiers might 
have passed before the bird grew quiet. 

He remembered that to-morrow was 
Sunday, and that in the morning the men 
would not go to work. He began to utter 
his repentance and shame. 

“T oughtn’t to ’a’ done it, bird! I 
oughtn’t to ’a’ done it! But if you'll 
stop we can both get free. I’ll think of 
you first of all; before they take the 
rocks off’n me, I’ll think of you.” 

Presently he fell into a sleep which 
was almost unconsciousness, and when he 
woke the moon shone upon him and the 
grass was wet beneath his cheek. Bar- 
nitz was drunk, he would not be abroad; 
there was no hope even of him. 

In the pale light of dawn he opened 
his eyes again. He was positive now 
that he heard the sound of hoofs, not of 
one horse alone but of a hundred, and he 
believed in his semi-delirium that Miss 
Graves was coming with an army to res- 
cue him. No, it would not be Miss 
Graves; she had gone home yesterday. 

But some one was coming, riding 
slowly along, and he managed to lift his 
head an inch and to fill his lungs once 
more. He had not expelled the first 
breath, he had uttered no sound, not 
even the delirious moan which was all he 
could have produced, when again the 
bird began to scream its hateful chant 
It seemed to be delirious also: it beat its 
wing to keep time with its cry. Before 
it ceased complete unconsciousness dulled 
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Russell’s ears; unless help arrived he 
would never again hear either the whip- 
poorwill or any other sound. 


IV 


| * fermen woke at last on Wednesday. 
He lay on his back, and when he 
opened his eyes he saw a. pale-yellow ceil- 
ing. He moaned, and a nurse came and 
sat down beside him. After a long while 
he opened his eyes for the second time 
and recognized the ceiling as strange. Its 
shape was different from the one ceiling 
he knew; it was smooth and it was not 
stained by smoke. Where was he? 

His first impulse was to spring up. But 
he was bound down by rocks—he re- 
membered it now—and no one would 
come to help him. His moan brought 
the face of the nurse closer to his. She 
was a stranger, but she was a human be- 
ing, and his eye fastened itself upon her. 
If only she were like Miss Graves and 
would help him, and not like Barnitz, 
who would be glad to see him die! He 
felt her hand on his, and he tried to 
moisten his dry lips and speak, but he 
failed. She bent forward and pressed a 
cold wet tube to his mouth, and he 
slowly drew a delicious and reviving 
trickle into his throat, better than the 
burning liquor. 

“You’re in the hospital in Chambers- 
burg,” she said, distinctly. “You hurt 
yourself, and we’re going to make you 
well.” 

“The rocks,” he whispered, trying to 
look at his body. ‘They press on me.” 

‘Those are splints and bandages, not 
rocks. They hold you firmly, they’ll 
help you to get well. You must be very 
brave. Will you?” 

“T will,” he promised. “But”— 

“But what?” 

He frowned, a deep uneasiness defin- 
ing itself slowly. Anguish of mind 
brought beads of sweat to his forehead. 
He knew now what it was to be trapped 
and bound! The nurse believed it was 
the inevitable pain which, once begun, 
would surge through him for days. 

“I’m going to give you some delicious 
broth,” she said. “Then I’m going to 
put some medicine in your arm to make 
you sleep.” 

He tried to say, “The bird, oh, set the 
bird free!” but the nurse held the tube 
to his lips. When he had finished, he 
tried to cry out, “There’s a bird, you 
must set it free!” but the nurse kept on 
talking. 

“When you wake Miss Graves will be 
here.” 

He succeeded at last in shaping the 
words, “There is a bird,” but the nurse 
only smiled. 

“Not a bird, dear—Miss Graves. Un- 
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Rittenhouse Square 





Has the -pleasure to announce 
the engagement of 





Madame Marcella Sembrich 
as Instructor of Pupils 
in its Department for the Voice 


Madame Sembrich begins this month her Curtis Institute instruc- 
tion at Philadelphia and will accept beginners as well as advanced 


Associated with Madame Sembrich will be the following instructors: 
MADAME CHARLES CAHIER, HORATIO CONNELL, PERLEY DUNN ALDRICH, 
MRS. WOOD STEWART 
In order that the fullest attention may be given to each 
student, ‘the number of accepted pupils must be limited. 

Only a few vacancies remain to be filled for the present season. 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
JOHN GROLLE Director 
































Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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DRAMA MUSIC 
COLLEGE of DANCE ARTS 


-PL 
P nectors SINGING and PHOTO-PLAY 
Alan Dale For Acting, Teaching, Directing. 
Wm. A. Brady Developing poise and personality es- 
Henry Miller sential for any calling in life. Alviene 
Sir John-Martin, Art Theatre and Stock Co. (appear- 
ances while learning) - Y. debuts 
and careers stressed. For Pros- 
pectus write study desired to Secre- 
tary, 43 West 72nd St., N.Y., EXT.67. 


McAllister School yaseiretts 


_A School for Young Boys._ Prepares for Andover, 
Exeter, Groton, Loomis, Middlesex, Milton, Pomfret, and alli 
secondary schools. Emphasizes training in self-reliance, 
application and self-control. Residence under home condi- 
tions with atteution to moral and physical well-being. 












TO SCHOOL PROPRIETORS 


pus OUTLOOK each week goes into 100,000 substantial 
refined homes. It is carefully read by parents who de- 
sire the best possible school facilities for their children, and 
who possess the means to send them to the best schools. 
Your advertisement in The Outlook will reach a selected and 
interested audience. The special school rate is 85 
cents a line. Write us for further information. 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 








A condensed set of health rules—many of which 
may be easily followed right in your own home, 
or while travelinz. You will find in this little 
book a wealth o! information about food elements 
and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 


Effective weight control diets. acid and 
biand diets,laxative and llood-building 


<4 Wa i 
AD 1 diets, and diets used in the correction 
: 00 fan of various chronic maladies. 


The book is for FREE circulation, 








Not a mail-order acivertisement. 





\ Name and address on card wil 
‘ \ bring it without cost or obligation. 
— er iy 
, © \ HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
\ "294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich, * 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wim. O. Pratt, Mgr. 
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less you mean that Miss Graves is a— 
is a”’— 

His eyes closed, the faint color faded 
from his face, and, after watching him 
for a few moments, the nurse went away. 


V 

We Russell woke again, it was 
night and there was a dim light 

in the room. A long time passed before 
he understood where he was; then he 
learned new facts. The room was large, 
much larger than any he had ever seen, 
and there were other beds, in each of 
which lay a man. The one nearest him, 
smiling kindly, said, “He’s awake, Miss.” 
From the outer shadow appeared a 
blue figure, which sat beside him. He 
felt a strong, firm hand; he knew that 


clasp, it helped all trouble. He heard a 
voice say cheerfully that everything was 
all right, that he would have a little pain 
by and by, but that he would get well; 
and he grasped the warm hand as if to 
lift himself from a sea of remorse and 
grief. 

“There was a bird,” he said. “A 
whippoorwill.” 

“Ves,” said Miss Graves. “If it had 
not been for the whippoorwill I wouldn’t 
have found you. The baby was so ill I 
stayed all night, and I was coming home. 
The whippoorwill seemed to say, ‘Come 
and help, come and help!’ ” 

Russell was afraid to ask the question 
trembling on his lips, but his broken 
heart seemed to speak for him. 

“Did you let it go?” 
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“Ves, I let it go. You couldn’t take 
care of it now, could you?” 

“No.” Hot tears ran down his cheeks. 

“So [let it go. It flew into the woods; 
home, perhaps, to its mate. Aren’t you 
glad?” 

Happiness, pain, longing, came upon 
him as though they were birds together. 
Miss Graves knew the sign of pain, and 
she knelt and slipped her arm under his 
brown head. 

“Steady, now,” she said. “Steady. It 
won’t last forever.” 

But he could not yet heed the stern 
presence; he had one more question to 
ask. 

“Will I ever have to go back?” 

“No,” said Miss Graves, happily. 
“No, you will never have to go back.” 


The Book Table 


Our Drama Heritage 


Reviews by MONTROSE J. MOSEs 


drama give us ample opportunity to 

contemplate the past, the present, 
and the future in the theater. We have 
reached that stage in the revolt against 
old-time methods of acting and playwrit- 
ing where we can revalue what we have 
had and get some kind of perspective. 
That is a hopeful sign, when tradition 
has been so generously and willingly 
thrown overboard. Our young men of 
the theater have suddenly become old. 
William Butler Yeats is taking the atti- 
tude—-in the new Macmillan edition of 
his works—of placing himself in time; 
Gordon Craig, noting how far the revolt 
in stage direction has gone, finds, in his 
foreword to the new edition of his “On 
the Art of the Theater,” * that he is no 
longer the last word on that subject; 
Walter Eaton, sitting in a grandfather’s 
chair up in the Berkshires, puts on his 
specs and begins to read old-time theat- 
rical biography, finding it quaint and 
with certain social significance; Clayton 
Hamilton, standing on the platform at 
Columbia—with a stenographer in front, 
taking down everything he says—tells 
the younger generation that he has been 
going to the theater for thirty-five years, 
and deplores the flapper laugh of the 
younger set, who think Pinero doesn’t 
know one-half of what he should know 
about sex and morality; Francis Wilson, 
the veteran of players, shows a young 
heart in retrospect and gives advice to 


Si of the recent books on the 


10On the Art of the Theatre. By Gordon Craig. 
(New Edition.) Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
$8. 


the newcomer about his profession. So 
wags the world—the old order changes, 
giving place to new. 

How far it changes is clearly measured 
in Eaton’s “The Actor’s Heritage.” * His 
chapter on “Legs in Grandpa’s Day” 
sounds sedate when one recalls what 
these same legs are in the days of Zieg- 
feld and the numberless Follies and 
Revues. His contemplation of the thea- 
ter and the frontier brings to light many 
vivid adventures of old-time managers, 
but I believe that the frontier, which 
they once conquered amid the forest 
primeval, needs once more to be opened 
up. The commercial manager has 
allowed it to become the jungle again. 
This narrative of Eaton’s is delightfully 
naive, refreshing, and it is made very 
vivid by as splendid an array of pic- 
tures as I have ever seen in a theater 
book. , 

Frank Vernon’s “The Twentieth- 
Century Theatre” ’ and Clayton Hamil- 
ton’s “Conversations on Contemporary 
Drama”* give the impression somehow 
that, as far as our immediate theater is 
concerned—the theater of the Capeks’ 
“R U R”—we are in the twenty-first 
century. The way they both handle 
Pinero and Jones, Barrie and Gals- 
worthy, Shaw and _ others—Vernon 
” 2 "Phe Actor’s Heritage: Scenes from the Theatre 


of Yesterday and the Day Before. By Walter 
Prichard Eaton. Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston. 


$4. 

’The Twentieth-Century Theatre. 
Vernon. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
$1.50. 

4Conversations on Contemporary Drama. By 
Clayton Hamilton. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 


By Frank 
Boston. 


trenchantly and Hamilton professorially 
—gives one the feeling that they are 
speaking of phenomena that are no 
more. But Hamilton—grown more of a 
drama Tory than ever—holds his old 
loves up with the attitude of wanting to 
shame the new worker who can’t con- 
struct (so it seems to him) with anything 
of the surety of Pinero or sentimentalize 
with half the felicity of Barrie. Both 
these writers are pre-eminently healthy, 
but they are conservative to a degree. 
They take as a foregone conclusion that 
the theater they are writing about is 
permanent; that nothing can upset it; 
that experiment in stagecraft, with its 
use of the undigested terms “expression- 
ism,” “presentational,” is somewhat of a 
theater aberration. Both Vernon and 
Hamilton act toward modernity as Rip 
acted when, on his return to the village, 
he heard his folk speak of “Federal” and 
“Democrat.” Morgan’s “Tendencies of 
Modern English Drama”’ does not at- 
tempt to estimate these same dramatists, 
treated by Vernon and Hamilton as of 
the living theater; he dissects them more 
philosophically, as writers whose symp- 
toms are well fixed, as men shaping ten- 
dencies and passing on to the younger 
generation legacies they cannot do with- 
out. This book, in comparison with 
Mario Borso’s “The English Stage of 
Today,” published in 1908, is a con- 
templative thesis rather than a running 
commentary. It has not so much the 
first-hand touch of the theater as the 
student touch of the library. But it is 
suggestive and worth while. 

None of these men lose their tempers 


in discussing the drama they liked 


5 Tendencies of Modern Bnglish Drama. By A. 
E. Morgan. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
$3. 
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“when they were young.” Change does 
not seem to irritate them, as it does St. 
John Ervine, who in his “The Organized 
Theatre”* seems suddenly to have 
waked up to a condition in the theater— 
ihe need of organization—which Mat- 
thew Arnold realized so far back as 
i879. Ervine’s point of view is totally 
insular. He makes suggestions that are 
original to him but not so to us in 
America. His vigor is all on the con- 
servative side. As an Irishman he is 
more English than ever. This book had 
much better have remained a series of 
lectures. We recommend to his notice 
the excellent second series of “Carolina 
Folk-Plays,”‘ fostered by Professor 
Frederick H. Koch, the founder of such 
method as that which produced them: 
the communal method, whereby group 
consciousness is concentrated on the 
construction of plays from material near 
at hand. From Professor Koch’s Intro- 
duction, which is illuminating and full of 
fascination, he will readily grasp the way 
in which organization is being handled in 
the State of North Carolina. Folk con- 
sciousness has ever been awake among 
dramatists in England, Ireland, and 
Wales; but it looks as if folk conscious- 
ness in Carolina and Dakota—first 
awakened by Koch himself —were to 
be a great factor in giving impetus to 
theater organization in those two States 
of the Union. If there, why not else- 
where with work not distinctly folk 
plays? Professor Koch might use as his 
motto: “Oh, Broadway, where is your 
sting?” 

This irritation on the part of Mr. 
Ervine has no invigorating irony about 
it; it is not pungent or illuminating. It 
is inclined to be deadiy dull. Take from 
George Jean Nathan’s “Materia Crit- 
ica” the author’s satyr pose, and there 
is some sound wisdom—always enter- 
tainingly expressed—in his random para- 
graphs which he throws off lightly, 
flauntingly. There are many of these 
paragraphs not worth the saving; there 
are some, however, which lengthen into 
very suggestive essays on art and artists, 
dramatists, actors and the theater in 
general. Take as an example his consider- 
ation of Walter Hampden. Throughout 
the book one detects him interested in 
the critic’s job. He has written one 
excellent book on dramatic criticism: 
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THE BEAUTY 
OF THE PURPLE 


New 

Novel 

e 

IS ¢ “Of them all... it is doubtful if there is 

any that can exceed ‘The Beauty of the 

Purple’ in the magnificence of its setting, 

wen the power of its emotional appeal, the in- 
terest of its narrative, the essentially 
romantic nature of its story.” 
Literary Digest International Book Review 


Romantic 


“Abounding in intrigues and dramatic 
suspense ... it holds human interest. A 
thoroughly entertaining novel.” 

Saturday Review of Literature 


Dramatic 


“A story—a real one. Best of all it car- 
ries you right along and you will not be 
satisfied after once starting it until you 
have finished. It stirs my blood, kindles a 
new life in me to get hold of a book like 
this.” St. Paul Daily News 


Stirring 


“This book dazzles the eye, the detail— 
fascinating detail—drenches the imagina- 


co * 
Fascinating — tion. When you begin reading it is almost 


impossible to stop.” New Orleans Item 

“Not to have read ‘ The Beauty of the Purple’ is to have missed 

something that is more than worth while.” St. Paul Daily News 
Price $2.50 at all bookstores 


cnicaco THE MACMILLAN COMPANY baits... 
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HRISTMAS PARCEL of 12 

' books and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to Book Notes for $1.90. If 
you are tired of the periodical in 
which all our literary lights are 
put through their usual tricks, you 
will like Book Notes. The parcel 
contains the following titles printed 
in good clear -type and bound in 
colored paper wrappers, size 5 x 7: 








mea 
The Little 
French Girl 


is the best 


selling novel 





THE DarRK FLEECE by Joseph Her- 
gesheimer 

AN AMATEUR by W. B. Maxwell 

THE SPANISH JADE by Maurice Hew- 
LETT 

THE DuEL by Joseph Conrad 

_ THE TOUCHSTONE by Edith Wharton 


ae =! NorRTH OF FIrty-THREE by Rex Beach 
115th Thousand 


in America 





























UNEDUCATING Mary by Kathleen 
Norris 











CAPTAIN WARDLAW’S KiTracs by Ilar- 
old McGrath 





MA PETTINGILL TALKS by Harry Leon 
Wilson 





THE BEAUTIFUL LADY by Booth Tar- 
kington 


Wincs by Gene Stratton Porter 


Union Library Association 


118-120 East 25th St., New York City THE Gorceous Istp by Gertrude 
Established 1884 Atherton 


We offer brand new boxed sets of the famous 
AMERICAN NATION SERIES, edited by 
Albert B. Hart, LL.D., 28 volumes, complete, 
published at $56, for $18.50. (Subscription 
edition, now out of print.) HISTORY OF 
TRAVEL IN AMERICA, Seymour Dunbar, Name 
complete in four volumes, published at $12, 
for $5.75. (Now out of print.) Many other 
bargains listed in our Holiday Bargain Catalog 
No. 173. Write for a free copy. We secure 
all books in print at the lowest market prices. 


HERBERT L. BOWMAN, Treas. and Mgr. 


this new volume keeps up, at certain 
moments, his clear insight into the 
critic’s province—a criterion of critics he 
does not always follow. But Nathan is 
not dull; it’s only every now and then 


Fill in the form below and send to 
Edwin Valentine Mitchell, 27 Lewis 
Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 








®The Organized Theatre. (A Plea in Civics.) 
By St. John Ervine. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.75. 

7Carolina Folk-Plays. With Explanatory Mat- 
ter by Frederick H. Koch. Henry Holt & Co., 
New York. $2. 

8 Materia Critica. By George Jean Nathan. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.50 net. 


Address _— 
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What would you 
do with 
$12,000,000.00P 





When Cousin 
Jim heard that 
Uncle Zeke was 
worth $12,000, 
000.00 he said, 
‘*Poor fellow’”’. 
Cousin Jim, of 
all the Kirbys, 
survived the del- 
uge of gold. 






Uncle Zeke, whose 
$12,000,000.00 started 
this story. 


“olgahe One - 


Minnie wanted Uncle 
Zeke’s money. 
make so many things pos- 
sible for little Zozo. It 


It would 


made little Zozo impossi- 


ble. 


Ford likes to saw wood and Vincent 


WV THEN they’ve time to spare, Henry 


Astor likes to go to ball games. When Ed- 
win Gould isn’t busy as one of America’s 
richest men, he likes to fish. What would 
you do if you had $12,000,000.00P Read 
what the Kirbys did in— 


The 


LORY 
HOLE 


by Stewart Edward White 


At bookstores, $2.50 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 














Just Published 


Men and Policies 


By Elihu Root 


In these addresses and writings col- 
lected from the activities of the past 
five or six years, Mr. Root evinces 
once more the idealism that has placed 
him among the greatest American 
statesmen. Here will be found his 
classic tributes to Roosevelt, Choate, 
Carnegie, Lincoln, Cleveland. and 
Robert Bacon; various penetrating 
articles on law and its administration ; 
speeches on the war and readjust- 
ment; and pronouncements on the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice. It is a guide to the best 
public thought of our time. $5.00 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


22 Randall Hall Cambridge, Massachusetts 


that one feels like clipping his tongue, 
or, rather, washing it of the bad taste 
the theater gives him. 

There is no hesitation about his tell- 
ing you who’s who and what’s what. 
And he doesn’t want to tell you with 
that serviceable intention which marks 
Burns Mantle’s “The Best Plays of 
1923-1924.”° This is a standard year- 
book, of inestimable service for the wri- 
ter on the theater, and a sort of dramatic 
digest for those who wish to know ex- 
actly what the plays are talking about. 
Mr. Mantle is not aiming for unusual 
announcements; he is the heralder of 
public taste as reflected in reaction in 
the box-office and in the press. Very 
few will disagree with his choice of “The 
Show-Off,” ‘“Hell-Bent fer Heaven,” 
“The Swan,” “Outward Bound,” “The 
Goose Hangs High,” “Beggar on Horse- 





By Burns Man- 
$2.50. 


®*The Best Plays of 1923-1924 














tle. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 





The Outlook for 


back,” “The Changelings,” “Sun-Up,” 
“Chicken Feed,” and “Tarnish.” All of 
these have been published in full. Mr. 
Mantle condenses them here. In addi- 
tion you are given the casts and plots 
of everything in the past dramatic sea- 
son. 

The publishing of plays goes on with 
unabated regularity. The theater of any 
worth is the theater in type. You go to 
see Shaw’s “Saint Joan,” * and you chafe 
until it is issued. That is partly because 
you want to read more closely the argu- 
mentative long speeches; it is also be- 
cause you want to know how brilliantly 
he overflows in his preface. And you 
perhaps reach the conclusion, just as I 
have, with the book in my hand, that 
there are brilliancies and bare places in 
both. Shaw just can’t reach the height 
of Joan as a dramatist any more than he 
can as a historian. One is never cheated 
out of his enjoyment; Shaw gives the 
reader plenty of Shaw. He knows what 
we expect, and we know what to expect. 
Just listen to his valuation of Mark 
Twain’s Joan: “. skirted to the 
ground, and with as many petticoats as 
Noah’s wife in a toy ark, . . . an attempt 
to combine Bayard with Esther Sum- 
merson from ‘Bleak House’ into an un- 
impeachable American school-teacher in 
armor.” 

Six of Galsworthy’s plays” have been 
herded together with an adequate intro- 
duction by Professor Baker, of Harvard, 
for the use of schools. The collection is 
a very apt illustration I need for my 
statement that we are self-consciously 
dating ourselves. We can now study 
Galsworthy, so the intent seems to be, in 
a “fixed” manner; his type of social 
conscience will not allow him to depart 
from the method employed in such 
pieces as “Justice,” “Strife,” “The Silver 
Box,” and “The Pigeon.” If we never 
get more representative plays than these 
—“The Forest” is of the same stuff—it 
is merely because Galsworthy is at heart 
a novelist, just as I have always con- 
tended that Barrie is. So that I have 
had a certain grudge against the theater 
stealing Barrie away from fiction, where, 
I think, such a theme as he developed 
sketchily in “Mary Rose” would have 
been more adequately treated. Yet the 
theater cannot do without either Barrie 
or Galsworthy. And just as all social 
sentiment in the theater has never ap- 
pealed to us as much as Barrie’s “Ad- 
mirable Crichton” and “What Every 
Woman Knows,” so we could il spare 
Brentano’s, 


Saint Joan. By Bernard Shaw. 


New York. $2.25. 

11 Representative Plays by John Galsworthy. 
With an Introduction by George P. Baker. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.60. The Forest. 
By John Galsworthy. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $1. 

12Mary Rose. By J. M. Barrie. 
ner’s Sons, New York. $1. 


Charles Scrib- 
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“Justice” and “The Pigeon.”  Gals- 
worthy is an artist in both his media. 
One has only to read plays written by 
others in which social problems are 
uppermost in mind to see how adequate 
is the method of Galsworthy. The first 
giveaway, on the part of Francis Neilson, 
that he is not fundamentally a dramatist 
is his lack of ear for stage dialogue. 
Note this from one of his characters in 
“The Desire for Change:” “The net re- 








Dr. Jefferson’s “ Big’’ Book of the Year 


Five P resent-Day Controversies 


By CHARLES E. JEFFERSON, D.D. 


Boston Transcript says: “ Evolution—The Virgin Birth—Use of Creeds—Roman 
Catholicism—Ku Klux Klan—Dr. Jefferson puts his case so clearly, so foreibly and so 
fairly it is hard to disagree with him on any vital point. The book will have a wide 
reading.” $1.50 


sult as far as I see is this: that initiative 
has been destroyed in the beneficiaries, 
and the benefactor has become nothing 
but a philanthropic slave to their 
whims.” Imagine an actor saying it, an 
audience getting it! In the three plays 
by Mr. Neilson” there is sort of a near 
semblance to drama—satire without 
sparkle. There is no indication that 
these plays have been produced. Are 
they raw material for the stage? One 
seems to hear on every page the author’s 
social conscience champing at the bit of 
stage technique which has not mastered 
him nor been mastered by him. 

That is not the trouble with Percival 
Wilde; he and stage technique are in 
love with each other. If only the weight 
of his content was as unerring as his 
handling! He says in an unnecessary 
preface to “The Inn of Discontent, and 
Other Fantastic Plays” " that “the char- 
acter is superior to the play.” His vol- 
ume consists almost wholly of general- 
ized character, and his plots are moved 
with a one, two, three precision that 
makes them easy to act. But these 
plays are decorative; they do not bite 
into life, they do not sparkle with brill- 
iant dialogue. They are clever sleights 
of hand—a hand that is excellently sure 
of what effect it wants to gain. One 
merely questions the permanence of the 
effect. Mr. Wilde has become just a 
little too ruminative of what Little Thea- 
tres are able to do. But I believe he is 
capable of something bigger, if he’ll only 
do it. 

Space does not permit of extended 
notice of Wiener’s “The Contemporary 
Drama of Russia,” ” a most “compendi- 
ble” packet of information about a sub- 
ject on which not much in English is to 
be had. Nor can I give sufficient hint 
of the flavor of Francis Wilson’s humor ™ 
through a long life of making other peo- 
ple merry as well as himself. There is 
much between covers this season to en- 
able the most isolated devotee of dra- 
matic art to keep in touch with the 
theater. 





13.4 Mixed Foursome—The Impossible Philan- 
thropist—The Desire for Change. Three Plays by 
Francis Neilson. B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
$1.50 each. 

“The Inn of Discontent. By Percival Wilde. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50 net. 

% The Contemporary Drama of Russia. By Leo 
Wiener. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $2.50 net. 

1% Francis Wilson’s Life of Himself. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. $5. 








The Novel Religious Circles 


are Discussing 


The High Way 


By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON 


Lynn Harotp Hoven, says: 
. .. Because things which tear 
men’s hearts are seen in action in 
this book it will live. Mrs. Mason 
has put her finger upon many a vital 
spot. . . it isa passionate discussion 
sure to make us think.” 

‘ifth Edition. $2.00 


Dillon Wallace’s 


New Adventure Story for Boys 


The Testing of Jim 
MacLean 


A Tale of the Wilds of Labrador 

Doctor Joe, Davy andAndy Angus, 
Indian Jake, and many favorite 
Wallace characters now furnish 
evidence of their courage and re- 
sourcefulness. Illustrated. $1.75 


By JOSEPHINE HOPE WESTERVELT 


The Quest of the 
Hidden Ivory 


Author of “The Lure of the Leopard Skin” 
Adventures in a Ford ear, hunting 
in regions hitherto unreached by an 

automobile—an African jungle. 
Illustrated. $1.75 
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Recent Labor Progress 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


With special reference to the work of the federal government 
under J. J. DAVIS 

A mine of authentic, authoritative information concern- 

ing the Department of Labor, the duties it undertakes, 

the service it renders and of those areas of government. 

over which it has specific and immediate control. $2.00 


Race and Race Relations 
By ROBERT E. SPEER 


Dr. Speer’s new book is a Christian view of human 
contacts. ‘lhe source-book of the Missionary Edueation 
Movement’s study-book, ‘* Of One Blood,” it is also a con- 
sistent and constructive statement of the Christian view. 

$3.50 
“THE GRAND OLD MAN OF HOME MISSIONS” 


Charles Lemuel Thompson 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Edited by 
Elizabeth Osborn Thompson 
The record of a long, colorful, remarkably full and use- 
ful life, of one of the outstanding figures in the Christian 
activities of the Western world, told with fine modesty 


and admirable restraint. $2.50 
Great Preachers as Seen by a 
Journalist 


By WILLIAM G. SHEPHERD 


‘**Snap-shots ”’ of prominent preachers : David J. Burrell, 
S. Parkes Cadman, Russell H. Conwell, Charles EK. Jeffer- 
son, Bishop Francis J. McConnell, John ‘Timothy Stone, 
G. Campbell Morgan, ete. $1.50 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


NEW YORK: 158 Fifth Ave. 


CHICAGO: 17 N. Wabash Ave. 























A Study Course in Music Understanding 


The National Federation of Music Clubs’ 
Official Course of Study 


Authoritative 


First Year 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF MUSIC 
By KARL W. GEHRKENS 


This helpful, stimulating book clears the way and provides the very necessary preparation for the 
books that follow. Jt must be studied first. 


chorus of praise. 


Second Year 


FROM SONG TO SYMPHONY 
By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


This new manual of music appreciation leads the student step by step from folk song to the modern 
It presupposes an understanding of the subjects so luminously treated in Prof. Gehrken’s 


Price, each book, $1.50 net 


symphony. 
Fundamentals. 


Readable 


Concise 


No book on music has in years brought forth such a 





Oliver Ditson Company, 178-179 Tremont Street, Boston 10 
Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York 


Order of your local dealer 
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New Crowell Books 


For Young People 


HEROES or tae SEA 


By CHELSEA FRASER 














True stories, stranger than fiction, 
showing the perils daily faced by 
the lighthouse keeper, the coast 
guard and others. ‘Illustrated from 
photographs. ($1.75) 





THE AMATEUR 
Execrrician’s HanpBook 


By A. FREDERICK COLLINS 











A popular treatise for both the old 
and the young amateur, with 200 
diagrams. By the inventor of the 
wireless telephone. ($2.00) 


STORIESsonDICKENS 


By J. WALKER McSPADDEN 














The immortal children of Dickens 
—Little Nell, Oliver Twist, David 
Copperfield, Little Dorrit, and 
others—are brought into one pleas- 
ing book. With 12 color illustra- 
tions. ($2.50) 





THE LITTLE 


ALPINE MUSICIAN 


By JOHANNA SPYRI 











The popular author of “Heidi” 
here gives the children another de- 
lightful tale of the Swiss Alps. 
Illustrated in full color. ($1.50) 


KING ARTHUR 


AND HIS KNIGHTS 


By U. WALDO CUTLER 














A standard version of these tales of 
chivalry, now newly set in large 
type, with pleasing illustrations in 
color. ($2.50) 


Send for Fall List 


THOS. Y. CROWELL C0., NEW YORK 














The Outlook for 


The New Books 


FICTION 


BISHOP OUT OF RESIDENCE (A). By Victor L. 
Whitechurch. Duffield & Co., New York. $2. 


Quietly humorous situations arise 
when an English bishop in search of rest 
takes a country curate’s place, concealing 
his high ecclesiastical rank. Trouble and 
suspicion come upon him, and he gets 
more experience than rest. A pleasing 
companion piece, this, to Mr. White- 
church’s “The Canon in Residence.” 

OIL. By Walter Gilkyson. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $2. 

Returning from the Great War, re- 
luctant to face the petty routine of a law 
office, Hugh Warwick is vaguely reaching 
toward some new occupation in which he 
can feel himself still in touch with great 
affairs and serving high ideals. Instead, 
he is swept into the drama and excite- 
ment of oil, and the battle-ground of the 
oil fields becomes also the scene of an in- 
ward struggle in which he is torn be- 
tween the opposite needs of his own 
nature and the demands of two women— 
Cecil, gentle and fine, and Imogen, the 
passionate and ambitious daughter of an 
oil magnate, who strives as ruthlessly as 
her father to seize whatever she desires. 
An interesting group of people, strongly 
drawn, and an especially interesting 
background depicted with ability, knowl- 
edge, and imagination. 

PRICELESS PEARL (THE). By Alice Duer Mil- 
ler. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. $1.75. 

An amusing and lively tale of a nice 
girl who loses job after job because she 
is so good-looking that the partners and 
clerks would fall in love with her. That 
she was industrious and well-behaved 
mattered not; she was “a disturbing in- 
fluence.” So by a little artifice she be- 
comes a governess in place of a less beau- 
tiful but more learned girl, and romantic 
complications follow. 


PASSIONATE QUEST (THE). By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. §$2. 


As an attempt to leave his beaten 
track of clever crime and detective tales 
Mr. Oppenheim’s new story is a failure. 
His hard, puritanical uncle (who ends as 
a fairy godfather bestowing gifts) and 
the three wards who break away—one an 
avaricious would-be master of finance, 
one an emotional and weakish poet, the 
third just a nice girl—are, with due re- 
spect, just bunk; the girl alone is real at 
times. 

H'™STORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 


JOURNAL OF FIRST VOYAGE TO AMERICA. 
By Christopher Columbus. Albert and Charles 
Boni, New York. $3.50. 


This reprint of Samuel Kettell’s trans- 
lation of the abstract made by Bartolome 
de las Casas from the diary kept by 
Columbus on his momentous first voyage 


is most welcome. It is a quaint docu- 
ment, full of psychological as well as his- 
toric interest, fraught with unconscious 
humor and rendered pathetic by the 
anxiety for gold recorded on almost every 
one of its pages. One rather regrets, 
however, that neither the publishers 
nor Mr. Van Wyck Brooks in his charm- 
ing Introduction have seen fit to state 
clearly the character of the republished 
work, but have left the uninformed 
reader free to think it the original jour- 
nal of the great discoverer. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


LAND OF JOURNEY’S ENDING (THE). By Mary 
Austin. The Century Company, New York. 


$4. 

Westward f:om El Paso to the Colo- 
rado, and northward to Santa Fé, the 
San Juan, and the Grand Canyon, is a 
land of mystery and of charm, which is 
described in this book. Once you roam 
over its colorful desert amid cactus, 
ocotillo, and yucca, you must often re- 
turn to satisfy the longing of your soul. 
What marvelous canyons are here to ex- 
plore and high-flung mesas with far- 
reaching views! In this land of romance 
and legend long ago lived the little brown 
men of the cliffs. Here the thrill of dis- 
covery awaits you far from the noise of 
the city; here is rest for the soul amid 
mountains whose summits seem near to 
the stars. 

SCIENCE 


ANIMAL LIFE IN THE YOSEMITE. By Joseph 
Grinnell and Tracy Irwin Storer. The Uni- 
versity of California Press, Berkeley. §7.50. 


This is an example of those scientific 
works of which the State publication 
“Birds of New York” was a type. ‘That 
is, it is the comprehensive and careful 
work of two zodlogists, who have also 
planned to make an attractive and beau- 
tiful book. It is for library use rather 
than popular reading, as it is a heavy 
volume of more than six hundred pages. 
The exquisite colored plates from paint- 
ings by Allan Brooks, the half-tones from 
photographs, and other features add to 
its interest and value. An admirable 
work. 


WAR BOOKS 


WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA. By Lowell 
Thomas. The Century Company, New York. 
$4. 


Mr. Thomas has waited long enough 
after the events described in this volume 
to make sure of a dispassionate judgment 
and a balanced perspective; on the other 
hand, he has not waited so long that he 
has lost the sounds, the smells, the hu- 
man touches of the Arabian-British cam 
paign against the Turks. Therefore 
Lowell Thomas has produced a book 
which has the rare distinction of being 
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both valuable as history and delightful 
as entertainment. As a matter of fact, 
these two qualities merge constantly. 
One of the chief merits of the book is the 
usefulness it will have for future diplo- 
mats and empire builders through the 
revelation of the psychology of Arabs 
which Mr. Thomas gives his readers. 
The Bedouin mind is turned inside out 
for us as we follow the romantic career 
of the young Englishman who with no 
assets but his knowledge of nomad nature 
directed the whole Arabian war of inde- 
pendence and helped mightily thereby 
toward bringing about the ultimate 
triumph of the Allies in the World War. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, AND OTHER ARTS 


FAMOUS SCULPTORS OF AMERICA. By J. 
Walker McSpadden. Dodd, Mead & Co., New 
York. 3.50. 


Though the author says frankly that 
this is not a work of art criticism, there 
is a good deal of criticism of the most 
interesting kind in it—that of the artists 
themselves as to their art. The chapters 
are intimate, informal, biographical, and 
nearly always based on personal inter- 
views with the sculptors. They tell the 
life histories and something of the chief 
accomplishments of such men as Saint- 
Gaudens, MacMonnies, Ward, French, 
Bartlett, Borglum, Barnard, and such 
women as Vonnoh, Hyatt, and Scudder. 
There are many half-tone pictures, some 
of which do justice to their subjects and 
all of which enhance the interest of a 
book that will entertain and enlighten 
the casual reader as to the sculptors who 
have made our parks and museums more 
agreeable to the eye than they were a 
generation ago. 


Notes on New Books 


LITTLE ROQUE AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Guy de Maupassant. Translated by Ernest 
Boyd. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 

The first volume in a collected edition of 
the novels and stories of de Maupassant. 

Adequately translated. 


MEMORIES. By the Viscount Long. 
ton & Co., New York. $7.50. 

The author, better known as Walter 
Long, served forty years in Parliament, and 
was for more than thirty years in the 
Cabinet. He held among other posts, that 
of Colonial Secretary and of First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 


SOME MAGAZINES AND MAGAZINE MAKERS. 
By John E. Drewry. The Stratford Company, 
Boston. §$2. 

Laudatory descriptions of the principal 
American magazines and periodicals, with 
sketches of writers and editors. The au- 
thor holds a distinguished position as a 
Professor of Journalism and Director of 
Publicity in the University of Georgia, and 
when we read in his section on The Outlook 
that “The Book Table is the department 
conducted by Brander Matthews” we feel 
that the mistake is not his, but ours. 


LIFE SYMBOLS AS RELATED TO SEX SYM- 
BOLISM. Ly Elizabeth E. Goldsmith. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

An elaborately illustrated and well-in- 
dexed book upon a subject which requires 
both learning and frank treatment. The 
author has popularized and a little cheap- 


E. P. Dut- 


ened it, and has combined the results of 
some genuine research with various theo- 
ries and ideas for which there is no foun- 
dation except her own opinion. Its schol- 
arship is open to question. 


THE WAY OUT. By Edward A. Filene. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York. $2.50. 
A forecast 2f coming changes in Ameri- 
ean business. 


THE LITERARY SPOTLIGHT. Preface by John 
Farrar. The George H. Doran Company, 
New York. $2.50. 

Essays about American writers—living 
ones—reprinted from the “Bookman.” By 
various writers—humorous, satirical, fresh, 


or clever. Pencil caricatures by William 
Gropper. The text is also mostly carica- 
ture. 


BANDELLO: TRAGICAL TALES. The Complete 
Novels Translated by Geoffrey Fenton (1567). 
(Broadway Translations.) E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. $5. 

The novels of Matteo Bandello in their 
most celebrated and picturesque transla- 
tion. 


WHITE AND BLACK IN EAST AFRICA. 3y 
Hermann Norden. Small, Maynard & Co., 
Boston. $5. 

Observations of an American traveler, 
mainly of the native tribal life and cus- 
toms. 


CRIMINOLOGY. By Edwin H. Sutherland. The 
J. 3B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
(Lippincott Sociological Series.) 

A modern and comprehensive text-book 
on criminology. 


THE ART OF HELPING PEOPLE OUT OF 
TROUBLE. By Karl De Schweinitz. Hough- 
ton Miffiin Company, Boston. $2. 

By an officer of the Philadelphia Society 
for Organizing Charity. <A practical book 
upon a difficult subject; its title explains 
its purpose. 


THE LITTLE BOOK OF MODERN BRITISH 
VERSE. Edited by Jessie B. Rittenhouse. 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston. $2. 

A good small anthology of British poets 
“since Henley’’—that is, of the past thirty 
years—including many who are living and 
still young. A pleasant book for a gift. 


SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN POETRY. By 
Alfred Noyes. The Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, New York. $2.50. 

Essays upon English and American 
poets. The author punctures a few of the 
balloons which have been inflated by the 
recent “rebels” among poets and critics of 
poetry. 


CELEBRITIES OF OUR TIME. By Herman 
Bernstein. Joseph Lawren, New York. $3. 
Interviews with and letters from many 
famous men: Tolstoy, Shaw, Pope Bene- 
dict, Trotsky, Einstein, Wilson, Roosevelt, 
and others. 


SLAPSTICK AND DUMBBELL. By Hiler Harz- 
berg and Arthur Moss. Joseph Lawren, New 
York. $2.50. 

An essay on clowns, with odd and appro- 
priate illustrations. 


HUMPTY DUMPTY. By Ben Hecht. Boni & 
Liveright, New York. $2. 

Nearly 400 pages in this novel; the word 
“sex’or an analogue on nearly every page, 
and the whole book pretty tedious. Only 
hard labor can accomplish this result. 


IN THE LAND OF THE LAUGHING BUDDHA. 
By Upton Close. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New 
York. 

The author, whose real name is Josef 
Washington Hall, has spent eight years in 
China, and describes his travels there, and 
especially the political upheavals of recent 
years, in a lively and entertaining manner. 


THE WINDOWS OF WESTMINSTER. By A 
Gentleman with a Duster, Author of ‘The 
Mirrors of Downing Street.” G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. 

Another volume of essays about public 
men in England; this time about the lead- 
ing Conservative politicians. Anonymous, 
because anonymity makes some readers 
think they are getting especially frank 
revelations by this method. 
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The Trial Balance 


Is essential to show the exact status 


of a business. It locates leaks and 
discrepancies. It shows where there 
is failure or gain. 


Your health is just as important as 
your business. It is important to your 
business. You should have a trial bal- 
ance made periodically of your health 
system. A statement of your health 
account might show some little thing 
which attention now would correct but 
which, if neglected, might develop into 
serious illness. 


The time to check such diseases as 
Bright’s, Diabetes, Kidney Trouble, is 
in their incipiency, before they have 
had a chance to bankrupt your whole 
system. 


The service of this Bureau is to be 
your health accountant; to take off a 
trial balance every three months of the 
state of your health, as revealed by 
urinalysis ; to present you with a state- 
ment of your physical standing; to 
point out when something is amiss. 


There is no trouble to you. We do 
the work and attend to all the details. 
Our laboratories are the original and 
still the largest in this line. 


You owe it to those dependent upon 
you, to your business, and to yourself 
to have a trial balance made of your 
health every three months. 


Mail this coupon today for informa- 
tion which tells you how much it means 
and how little it costs. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
F. G. SOULE, President and Found 


O. 124, Republic Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 





National Bureau of Analysis, 
QO. 124, Republie Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 


Gentlemen: Please send me today, free of 
charge, your health protection treatise, ‘* The 
Span of Life.” 


SIN 5c ian basal aa Wans aaasamaane maces 


RE 5.6 Anite Skee ade daseaeeedae 
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Financial Department 


The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information 
resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service. 
All letters of inquiry should be addressed to THE OuTLOoK FrnancrAt DepArtTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. | 

















Charts, Indexes, and Curves 
By WILLIAM LEAviTT STODDARD ; 


USINESS and financial statistics, arrayed in curves, mental economic laws, there has been a development of the 
charts, graphs, indexes, and tabulations of one kind use of statistics in business. Progress has been made in a 

and another, are everywhere published for our educa- practical way in the science of measuring changing price levels, 

tion. It is hard to pick up a newspaper or magazine that does the volume of production, credit conditions, the distribution 
not offer something in this line. As a writer recently said: of merchandise, etc. Only in recent years have statistics been 
“Coincident with the more widespread knowledge of funda- available which will tell the business man and the banker 
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whether the general level of production 
in basic industries is at an average 
amount, or five, or ten, or any definite 
percentage above or below the average. 
Not only was forecasting the future 
based on ‘hunches,’ but it was often diffi- 
cult for the average man to gauge cur- 
rent conditions correctly. Statistics 
which will indicate current conditions 
with a considerable degree of accuracy 
are now available to any one who is will- 
ing to study them.” 

Notwithstanding these facts, the very 
profusion of charts and indexes, to say 
nothing of the complexity of some of 
them, confuses the average person and at 
times leads him to exclaim: ‘“What’s the 
use? I can’t understand them, and they 
contradict each other!” And when 
charts have to do with the course of 
security prices, interest rates, and, above 
all, with the stock market, confusion is 
still further confounded. 

Probably every one who studies busi- 
ness charts is more interested in trying to 
see what the future will bring forth than 
in the record they present of the past. 
The theory is, of course, that the past 
indicates the trend or tendency. but 
does it? 

In the following paragraphs an at- 
tempt is made to answer this question. 

Let it be said, in the first place, that 
there are several tested indexes which 
show whether general business or trade 
is active or depressed. One of these is 
freight-car loadings, which are published 
weekly and report the loadings of reve- 
nue freight, the classes of commodity 
that are moving, and the districts of the 
country where these movements occur. 
















ARNOLD 614% 
CERTIFICATES ARE 
GUARANTEED 
Arnold Certificates are a thor- | 


oughly sound investment for sav- 
ings and surplus funds because 
secured by first mortgage on ime 
proved real estate and guaranteed 
by Arnold and Co., which has a 
capital and surplus of $1,250,000 
and a record of 29 years without 
loss to any investor. 

Issued in amounts of $100, $500 
and $1000 to run 2 to 10 years. 
May be purchased in monthly 
payment plan. 
























Write today for fall 
information. 


Ask for Booklet No. 18 
















N.W. 
WASHINGTON ,D.C. 
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How Barron’s Changed ~ 
The Reading Habits of a Nation 


‘* TOR those who read for profit’’— the motto of the publication 
that has shown thousands how their reading can be interesting, 
yet definitely help to build them ‘‘outside incomes.” 


Barron’s has this one aim. 
this 





purpose 


Behind it—assuring the accomplishment of 
stand the financial newsgathering facilities of the largest 


and most important group of financial publications in the United States ; 


The 
Bureau. 


Wall Street Journal—Boston News Bureau—Philadelphia News 
The men responsible for the record of achievement of these 


papers are giving their best energies to Barron’s. From end to end the 
country is scoured by experienced financial news experts to unearth the 
significant data that indicates underlying business trends, shows the 
position of individual companies, points out the probable future action 


of securities. 


The value of such accurate information is obvious. 


And— 


You'll find it in BARRON’S! 


In interesting, non-technical lan- 
guage Barron’s will bring you in- 
formation that will grip your atten- 
tion and hold your interest while 
you add to your store of understand- 
ing of business and security condi- 
tions. Its message for “those who 
read for profit” is to help them in 
business achievement and in making 
their investment funds do full duty. 


BARRON'S 


The National Financial Weekly 


44 Broad St.New York 


Sr eam om = 





i on 
{ Barron’s, 44 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send free, by return mail, a copy of the 
J next issue of Barron’s and your new booklet, 
‘‘What is a Bull Market?”’ 


Name .. 


Address . 


You can see how in an easy way. 
Write your name in the coupon— 
it will bring the current issue free. 
With it will be our new booklet, 
‘What is a Bull Market?’’— 
which every investor should read. 
No obligation isentailed. We want 
you to know Barron’s and are glad to 
introduce it in the way most interest- 
ing for you—a complimentary copy- 
Mail This 


Coupon 
Today 








lf you study these records, you see in 
cross section a very large percentage of 
the business of the country—shipments 
of iron ore, of forest products, of coal, 
grain, and farm products, and of miscel- 
laneous merchandise in less than car-load 
lots: Obviously, the curve on which 
freight-car loadings are plotted is very 
important because it draws together the 
results of business activities in all lines 
of endeavor. Due, further, to the fact 
that this information is reported weekly, 
it is always fresh and represents the 
latest developments. 

Pig-iron production has for many 


years been accepted as the barometer of 
business because iron enters into general 
consumption. One well-known banker 
has gone so far as to state that when the 
production of pig iron falls below a cer- 
tain point and is on its downward course 
that is not the time to buy stocks; when 
pig iron rises beyond a certain point, 
profitable stock buying can begin. 
Another general index which is good 
because it is general is the volume of 
bank debits to individual accounts. It is 
plain that if business is active people will 
spend money, and if they spend money 
by check this fact will be reflected in 
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What 





It means that we know how to create first mort- 
gage real estate bonds that are safe, because our 
bonds have successfully withstood periods of finan- 
cial panic and depression. 

It means that we have a record of safety which we 
intend to preserve, because it is our most valuable 
asset. 

It means that if you buy Miller First Mortgage 


PRSSASSSSSSSSesesassesanes=”T 
a G. L. Miller Bond & Mortgage Company a 
. 611 Miller Building, Miami, Florida > 
' Please send me, without obligation, your_booklet} 

“Getting Acquainted With Your Investment Banker,’ 1 
® and circular escribing a Miller First Mortgage Bond ‘1 
; issue paying 74%. 5 
it NAcc; codtidinustd nade sesdthanaabinaeesaseeniaaaasen ' 
rT] s 
PF Ras incccdcveutscnactesccubeicdgesaneqaaasncene . 
+ ' 
I od ineitceanassenees lis erdacuisnumecmewannes s 
Reeceeeseeseoanenaeeoaoeennnaad 


Florida’s Oldest First 
Mortgage Bond House 


it means to the investor 
who wants 72% 


Bonds, paying up to 744% (which is a moderate rate 
in Florida, where the legal!frate is'8%), you will be one 
of an army of investors, living in every State, who 
have never had to wait a day for payment of princi- 
pal or interest. Send for our free booklet, “ Getting 
Acquainted With Your Investment Banker,” which 
tells what our old customers think of us. Mail the 
coupon today. 


G. L. Miller 


BOND & MORTGAGE 


Company 


611 Miller Building, Miami, Florida 
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Don't wait until Jan- 
vary to decide upon 
your reinvestments. 
Investigate these 614% 
guaranteed bonds now 
and make your re- 
servations for January 
funds, 


ment. 


Guaranteed 
O BONDS 


Guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
the GLOBE INDEMNITY COMPANY of New 
York, one of the largest and best known Surety 
Companies in the country. 


Created and safeguarded by the South’s Oldest 
Mortgage Investment House and the Oldest Real 
Estate Agency in the United States. 


Backed by a record of 59 years in the first 
mortgage investment field without loss to a single 
customer or without asingle delayed interest pay- 


Can you imagine a safer or more profitable 
investment for your funds than these guaranteed 


Adair Protected First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds, yielding 614 % ? 

Mail the coupon today for descriptive cir- 
cular and full particulars of available issues. 


Serial maturities. 


Interest coupons 


payable semi-annually. 


Adair Realty 


& Trust Company 


“The South's Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


Founded 1865 
PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bldg. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Adair Realty & Trust Co., 
Dept. Y-13 Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Gentlemen :—Please send me full information about your 613% 
first mortgage bonds, guaranteed by the Globe Indemnity 


Company of New York. 


ATLANTA 
JACKSONVILLE, Adair Bldg. 


NEW YORK 


Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusive Distributors 


270 Madison Ave. 4 








Name —- ——— 








Address— 
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their bank accounts by debits or charges. 
Similarly, what is known as the “rate of 
turnover of bank deposits” is widely 
accepted as an accurate reflection of 
business conditions—that is to say, of 
current business activjty. 

The wholesale and retail price curves 
are, of course, fundamental. They record 
facts which none can overlook. Money 
rates, the number of commercial failures, 
net sales of department stores, manufac- 
turing activity, employment conditions in 
leading industries, and a score of other 
sets of data are easily available. 

The difficulty is not in securing infor- 
mation, but in knowing what is the rela- 
tive value of each piece of information. 
It is impossible to add up, say, five fac- 
tors, as, for example, bank debits, whole- 
sale prices, freight-car loadings, pig-iron 
production, and money rates, divide by 
five, and obtain an average that means 
anything whatever. Each factor is im- 
portant, but just how important in 
attempting to grasp the entire situation? 
That is the question; this is the puzzle. 

In studying curves and indexes the 
average person is likely to go very far 
astray unless he possesses some funda- 
mental facts as to industry in general 
and industries in particular. For exam- 
ple, we have long known that something 
was the matter with the coal industry— 
but we did not know what. Lately, after 
careful scientific researches, we know 
that one trouble, so far as the labor situ- 
ation is concerned, is that the industry 
is not “stabilized”—that is, there is not 
steady work for the miners. This is the 
key to the demand for retaining war 
wages. 

More broadly speaking, we do not yet 
fully realize that as a nation we are 
equipped to produce more than we can 
consume; hence we are bound to suffer 
from depressions due to overproduction. 
A study made by the Cleveland Trust 
Company of cotton, coal, paper, iron, 
steel, lumber, wool, meat, silk, cement, 
and automobiles revealed the fact that at 
the highest rate of production in 1923 
the average excess output was 31 per 
cent above normal consuming require- 
ments. “Reduced to terms of a year, 
this means, according to the above inves- 
ligation, that our industries in about nine 
months can produce ail that we can con- 
sume in twelve.” 

Another fundamental consideration 
should be mentioned in this connection. 
1 refer to the interrelation of industries. 
The phonograph business, for example, 
has been hurt by the spectacular rise of 
radio. Textile mills are vitally affected by 
capricious changes in fashions. The pack- 
ers tell us that the failure df the public 
to purchase cheap cuts of meat means 
higher prices for all cuts. And so on. 
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You can examine almost any business 
and discover with amazement its depen- 
dency on the other businesses or their 
dependence on it. For illustration, the 
Cambridge Associates have gathered in- 
formation to show what automobile buy- 
ing means to other industries. They 
worked out the percentage of the 1923 
output of eight industries whose products 
are used in the automobile. The results 
are striking: ten per cent of the National 
output of copper, tin, iron, and steel goes 
into automobiles; twelve per cent of the 
lead and fourteen per cent of the hard- 
wood are likewise destined for automo- 
biles. Over half the plate glass produced 
last year, nearly seventy per cent of the 
leather, and eighty per cent of the rubber 
were similarly employed. 

Little imagtnation is needed to visual- 
ize the importance of these facts. An 
investment in plate glass at a period of 
declining production and sale of motor 
cars would obviously be less sound than 
an investment in something which did 
not depend on a single industry to so 
large an extent; though of course if the 
motor car business went “flat” plate glass 
might sooner or later find other outlets. 

These somewhat scattering observa- 
tions may now be summed up in the light 
of their relation to investing. In the first 
place, the very profusion and complexity 
of the information available in curves 
and indexes is such that no one who is 
not fairly expert in their study should 
attempt to draw more than a temporary 
conclusion from them. In the second 
place, while we -know vastly more about 
trends and underlying conditions than 
ever before in the past, our knowledge is 
still in the elementary state. We do 
know facts; but we do not yet know how 
to correlate them so as to form a com- 
plete picture. In the third place, and 
lastly, nobody knows with anything like 
a moderate degree of certainty whether 
the stock market responds to this or to 
that particular stimulus, or whether an 
upward swing is still going up or is about 
to turn and go down. Many can success- 
fully guess—sometimes—which is quite 
another story. 

There is no reason why, after we know 
more than we do, it will not be possible 
to forecast business with at least as fair 
a degree of certainty as we can forecast 
the weather. There will always, how- 
ever, be the unexpected and the appar- 
ently inexplicable event which will upset 
our best calculations. The thing for the 
investor to do is to learn all he can from 
charts, graphs, and indexes, and then, 
when he comes to invest, forget this 
knowledge and invest with an eve not to 
possible speculative profit, but with an 
eye to safety of capital and steadiness of 
income. 
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A Simple Plan To 
Make Your Savings 


Earn 7% 


ANY men and women unfamiliar 
with investment matters, are satis- 

fied with only 3% or 4% on the sums they 
save monthly out of their earnings. 


Under our Investment Savings Plan, however, 
small savings as well as large now earn 7% when 
invested in Smith Bonds. 


You simply mail your check or money order each 
month to apply toward the purchase of one or 
more bonds, and every payment earns full bond 
interest from the date it is received by us. 


When you have finished paying for a bond, it is 
mailed to you promptly by insured registered mail. 
Meanwhile you are protected by our money back 
guarantee. 


PUT YOUR SAVINGS TO WORK AT 7% 


Our Investment Savings Plan may be used to 
purchase a single bond, or you may set a definite 
goal and let your money accumulate over a period 

of years. For example, $4,800 
——F7a~— invested at the rate of $10 
First Mortgage Bonds a month grows to more than 
~~ Jaen Aang 22,000. Bond interest, com- 
pe Aap hevebshind pounded regularly ’ produces 


them our recordofno |} this surprising result. 
loss to any investor in 
5lyears. They are 
sold outright in $100, 
$500 and $1,000 de- 
nominations, or un- 
der our Investment 
Savings Plan. 








Learn more about this simple, pro- 
fitable income-building plan. Mail 
the coupon now for a copy of our 
free booklet, ““How To Build An 
Independent Income.”’ 

















No Loss to Any Investor in 51 Years 


The F. H. Smith Co. 


Founded 1873 
SMITH BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 








THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY, 
Smith Building, Washington, D. C. 


I am interested in your Investment Savings Plan. Please send me free 
copy of your booklet, ‘‘How to Build an Independent Income.” 


Name.. 





Address 
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He kept his head! 


Around him swirled the wildest whirlpool of 
events mankind had ever witnessed, yet he 
retained his sense of proportion and his sense 

of humor, painting the picture as he saw it ; 


















ALTER H. PAGE was a man of simple tastes. He delighted in his duties 
as editor of THE WORLD’S WORK, but Destiny swept him from his 


























quiet editorial chair in Garden City up, up, and into the greatest diplomatic post 
a ae in the gift of any nation: American Ambassador to Great Britain. Long an 
Photo by Paul Thompson observer of current affairs, he was now called upon to act as one of the chief 
participants—to play a leading rdle in the most stirring drama of events ever 
Ch mae E enacted. 
Two aracteristic xcerpts The erstwhile editor found himself situated as no diplomat had ever been in all 
At the outbreak of the war, Ambassador Page the history of the world; the pivotal figure in the greatest confiict of the ages— 
vrote ost vivid and dramatic letter e T% : ° ° 
Se ee ae Ambassador of the United States to the chief allied war capital, and at the same 
shall never forget Sir Edward Grey's telling time acting ambassador for Germany, Austria, and Turkey. To him were left 
ean aad aa wan toes oe po decisions which affected all future history; and his letters—marvels of descriptive 
poor German Ainbassador who has tos s e.° . os . . . 
high game—almost a demented man; nor the writing and of persuasion—helped more than any other single influence to bring 
King as he declaimed at me for half an hour the United States into the World War. 
and threw up his hands and said: ‘My God, | ® 
als ge te wl lg esc gg: Bho As a newspaper man in the old days, as editor successively of The Forum, | : 
and weeping and crying out, ‘My dear Col- Atlantic Monthly, and of The World’s Work, he was always happiest when | . 
league, my dear Colleague.’ ” writing. All through his Ambassadorship, he seemed to be writing, eternally | e 
* * * * “* * 0.8 . % "a 1 at . = s 
ihe: Seam eile eine Sih Maite an ie writing at that favorite desk of his. While he had formerly written for many to | 
bassador before the war, he wrote to the read, he now wrote only for the select few—a half dozen leaders who ruled the | 
President: “I am moved once in a while to fate of the world. But whether his letter went to king, president, or premier, or | , 
write you privately, not about any specific ° . ° e . } ' 
sinus 62 gabite Suaiente, tek ate. 6 8 em, & to one of his own sons, Page was always himself. His contagious humor, his ¢. 
transmit something of the atmosphere of the brilliant knack of turning a phrase as no other man could, his adroit use of 
work here. And since this is meant as much * ° a : : c * 
cio male aenaek an tee cee teen te anecdotes to drive home a point, his amazing trick of photographing moral or , 
niay earry, don’t read it ‘in office hours.’ ” mental situations in words, his almost conversational style, stamp these letters as : 
the masterpieces of a genius. ‘ 
3 
a 
The Life and Letters ! : 
en o Money: 
in 
of 
Let us send you the books and R 
WALTER H. PAGE ce 
+ = ‘ examination. K 
; . 8 Rim iy f 
By Burton J. Hendrick 7 
‘ ~ wo 
(Special new 4-volume edition) Cd hone the 
, Hie @ ips Tr 
ith THE WORLD’S WORK = 
for the cost of the original ; 
2-volume set alone The books are bound in blue cloth stamped in gold. Actual 
May we send you for your approval, at our own expense, the new size of each volume 8 inches high, 6 inches wide, 1 inch thick. | 
four-voluine set of the Life and Letters of Walter H. Page and SESS SOS SS SS SS SOS SSS eee ee eer ew | 
the latest issue of ‘THE WORLD'S WORK, the great magazine g DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., MAIL ss Plea 
Which VPage founded and long edited? Look them over; read them ‘ GARDEN CITY, N. Y. TODAY @ | Win 
f you will; and then at the end of ten days decide whether you ' Gentlemen: Send me for my inspection, charges prepaid, the new 4-volume— & 
int to part with them. The fact that we dare make such an a et of “The Life and Letters of Walter H. Page,’’ bound in dark blue cloth, a | Nan 
pro\ that we are supremely confident that you will be  g Stamped in gold, and the current issue of THE WORLD'S WORK. I will, 
lighted with the becks and the magazin . either return the books at your expense within ten days or send you $1 a | 
Tem vl . KS i cine Z 1 month until $10 has been paid for the books and a full year’s subscription  # Stree 
Only when you have definitely decided that you want the books to , to THE WORLD'S WORK. . I 
remain in your library, and that you want THE WORLD’S WORK ' (Or, Enclosed please find $10 in full payment.) s I City. 
regularly on your reading room table—only then does payment ry s - 
begin, at the easy rate of $1 a month until $10 have been paid. t ‘ t = 
Where $10 outright brought you only the original two volumes, Name a a a a a aa iia ad na aa ones . 
t same ten doliars, paynble in easy instalments after the free ‘ : EG 
inspection period, now buy you the new four-volume set. plus a ‘ Address : 
year’s subscription to THE WORLD'S WORK, a regular $4-a-year ; a +9 a a eee Soe er eee er ee Be Oe ee ee ae eee re ee oe ; 
magazine. Sis i Ws i ie i il cl i ls i: l  - t s  aa Lead 
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Classifications to meet the requirements of travelers and stay- 
at-homes, buyers and sellers, employees and employers 
Rates on request. 
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Tours and Travel 











with Summer 
in December 


- +... imagine being able to 
wake up on Christmas morn- 
ing and hear the birds twit- 
tering in leafy trees and to 
smell the early perfume of 
sun-splashed flower garden! 
This is no uncommon thing 
in Phoenix. 


Down here the thermometer 
will be 65 when Eastern cities are 
in winter’s grip. Down here we 
are playing golf and tennis, and pic- 
nicing in the open air when New 
York is huddled up to the fireside. 


Come now to Phoenix—escape 
the cold weather for a while. Come 
and play in the dry, sun-warmed, 
invigorating air of Southern Arizona, 


Rest or play--the Phoenix way 


Write for our story—* Phoenix, 
Where Winter Never Comes” a 
free Booklet sent on request. Then 
decide to come and see some of the 
wonders of the Salt River Valley— 
the Roosevelt Dam, the Apache 
Trail Highway, Prehistoric remains, 
and a hundred other at- 
tractions, all adjacent 
to Phoenix. Mail this. 








Phoenix-Arizona Club | 
| tor Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
| PHOENIX, ARIZONA. 


Please send my copy of“ Phoenix, Where 
| Winter Never Comes,” by return mail. | 


| Name. 





Street 











A small private party 


Leader Prof. H. L. WILLETT 


of the University of Chicago 


Send for itinerary 


H. W. Dunning, Brookline, Mass. 





MEDITERRANEAN 
TOURS 


Small Parties 


Sailing in January for Egypt and 
Palestine. Stops en route at 


Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers and 

Monaco. 

Leaders: Dr. H. H. Powers and 
Dr. George H. Allen 





Newton, Mass. 








15 Boyd St. 


CAMP IN 
EGYPT 


Wonderful experiences in desert 
camp and on chartered steamer 
to Second Cataract. 

Five Weeks in Egypt and Palestine 
SAILS JANUARY 17, 1925 
Send for itinerary 





Plans now ready for large variety of 


European Tours in 1925 
Information on request. 


TEMPLE TOURS 


441-A Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








Holy Land and Europe 
Low 1925 cost 
WONDERFUL SPRING CRUISE 
Sailing March 21, 1925. Write today. 


THE WICKER TOURS 


RICHMOND, VA. 











Ministers, Professors, Teachers 


Do you wish to earn a trip to Europe or 
elsewhere by organizing a party of five? 
Parties limited to six paying members. 


BABCOCK’S TOURS, Inc. 
Established 1900 
136 Prospect St., East Orange, N. J. 


TOURS and CRUISES 


Are you planning for a tour to Europe 
next summer or interested in a winter 
cruise ? Would you appreciate the ad- 
vice of experienced traveler, represent- 
ing impartially all companies? Write 


Dr. H. W. DUNNING, Brookline, Mass. 





4 beauty, fascination,.and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning “ Outlook” to 
JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Trattic Dept. 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 








WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


Just what the name implies 
JAN. 24—Near East, Holy 
Land, Mediterranean. 
FEB. 14—Orient. 
FEB. 26 — South 
America. 
4 7 Unusual o 
wy A portunities to 
~S meet leading 
men and women 
X {SY of other nations. 
‘Conductors of Interna- 
tional Prominence. 
For particulars and other tours address 
416 West 122d St., New York City 



























Hotels and Resorts 





New York City 


Hotel Hargrave 


106-112 West 72d St., 

running through to 

Gist St... New York 
300 rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Single rooms, per day, $3 to $4. 
Double rooms, $3.50 to $4.50. Suite, 
$5 to $7. Parlor, two double bedrooms. 
bath, $8 to $10. Send for illustrated 
booklet J. J. E. GRAPE, Prop. 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people ot 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with Illustrated Booklet gladly sent 
upon request. KNOTT Management. 


53 Washington Sq., 
Hotel Judson °° yy ey oh 
Residential hotel of highest type, combining 
the facilities of hotel life with the comforts of 
an ideal home. American plan $4 per day and 
up. European plan $1.50 per day and up. 
SAMUEL NAYLOR. Manager. 


South Carolina 


Through Pullmans 
to the Heart of the Old South! 


Take this delightful ride direct to this luxu- 
rious old Southern estate. Large hotel, modern 
equipment throughout, 18-hole golf course, 
magnificent riding horses, hunting, perfect 
motoring, glorious scenery. In delightful 
village set in the midst of azaleas and roses. 


Send for FREE BOOKLET 


Pine Forest Inn and Cottages 
Summerville, South Carolina 
Willard A. Senna, Mgr. 





























Winter in Italy and Sicily. Spring: 
Switzerland, France, British Isles. Lady 
experienced in European travel will chaperon 
three young ladies of refinement. Tour of 
five months, Feb. Ist. References required* 
For terms address G. W. M., 2,853, Outlook. 





Earnathree-months trip to Europe by or- 
ganizing your own party. Write for details. 
FRANK EUROPEAN TOURS 
169 West 78th Street, New York City 


EUROPE [organizers] 1925 
Small parties. Low rates. Select service. 
rmuda—Mediterranean—Around the World 
STRATFORD TOURS, 452 TIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 








Earn Your European Tour ,a!t‘ty 


assisting in organizing party. (Summer 1925, 





eight countries, $745.) Bulletin H explains, 
Mentor Tours, 310 S. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


California 


SAN YSIDRO RANCH 


Furnished bungalows of various sizes 
situated on the foothills among the orange 
groves, overlooking the sea. Central dining- 
room, electric lights, hot and cold water. 
Good tennis court. 6 miles from Santa Bar- 
bara, 2 miles from ocean. Booklet. Address 


MANAGER, San Ysidro Ranch, Santa Barbara, Cal. 





York 


New 








Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings ; modern methods of treatment ; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
vark, flower and vegetable gardens. 
‘ood the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 
VAN VALEN SANATORIUM 


YONKERS, N 
Psycho-Therapeutic Treatment. 


Connecticut 


SHARE BEAUTIFUL HOME 


An unusual opportunity for a few respon- 
sible well-bred people to share the spacious 
home and charming country life of a gentle- 
man whose family is abroad. Cultural 
contacts; luxurious surroundings; excellent 
cuisine. Connecticut town, main line, 45 
miles from New York City. 

Address 2,823, Outlook. 


Wayside Inn fiinu'te.¢ 


Litchfield Co., Conn, 
The foothills of the Berkshires. A _restfu] 
»lace for tired people. Good food and a com- 
ortable home. 2 hours from New York. 





. . 


Booklet. 




















Booklet A. 
MRS. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor 
Ohio 
In Cleveland-its The 


HOLLENDEN Hotel 


Most Convenient Location 
Highest Class Service 
Not Expensive 











France 


PENSION NEAR PARIS (3nict. 


able. Home life. French and English. Phone. 
Write Les Tilleuls, Enghien-les-Bains. 











Board—Rooms 


eevere school teacher in California 
‘4 will board refined couple for $25 per 
week. New bungalow in oranve grove with 
beautiful mountain view. Nice room ad- 





joining bath, twin beds. _ Excellent food and 
care. Mrs. R. P. DICKSON, Porterville, Ca), 





Real Estate 

New York 
130-acre fa , Cats- 
For Sale kin “Mts. annie house. 
harns. Good summer home. Boarders could 
be kept. E. J. Runirrson, Deansboro, N. Y. 

















520 


Schools and Colleges| 


anted, position field secretary for educa- 
tional institution wishing to increase enroll- 
ment or endowment. Woman’s college pre- 
ferred. Highest testimonials. 2,827, Outlook. 











A Mart of the Unusual 
REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS 


E Ri AKERS 
( THS CUT TO ORDER 
MANUFACTURER®S’ PRICE 
$2.00 per Yd. Carriage Paid 
Patterns Free 
S. A. NEWALL & SONS, 127 Stornoway, Scotland 
State Shades Desired 








Old Time Virginia Apple Butter 


Made in our orchard from crisp, finely fla- 
vored — with clear, sparkling cider. Send 
dollar for two quart crocks, charges collect. 
Rip@ewoop Fruit Growers, Winchester, Va. 





° 100 four-page 
Personal Stationery “Yicets 2 
100 social size envelopes, both heavy linen 
paper, printed with your name and address 
on both in rich blue, postpaid $1. Sample if 
desired. E. C. Harmon & Co., Brocton, N. Y 





Florida Citrus Fruit direct from grove to consumer 

Trial quarter box, oranges or grapefruit 

2, tangerines $2.50, all by prepaid express 
Complete season price list on request. 


S.L. MITCHILL, MOUNT DORA, FLA. 


A little leather book, 
Rendezvous cleverly contrived to secure 
duplicate notations, one to be retained by 
each of two persons making an appointment. 
Prevents mistakes in time and place of meet- 
ing. Anew and distinctive gift displaying the 
art of fine craftsmanship. ‘“ Rendezvous” 
in gold on fine leather in_ blue, rose, tan, 
or brown ; pencil, gilt edged pad. $1.75 post- 
paid. H. F. Roaurs & Co., Huntington, N. Y. 


= 


STATIONERY 

















WRITE for free samples of embossed at $2 
or printed stationery at $1.50 per box. Thou- 
sands of Outlook customers. Lewis, stationer, 
Troy, N.Y 

“PERSONAL STATION ERY—200 single or 
100 double sheets, 100 envelopes, printed in 
dark blue on good bond paper, $1. Frank 


B. Hicks, Macedon Center, N. Y 











HOLIDAY CARDS 


15 beautiful hand-colored Xmas cards. No 
two alike. 15 envelopes to match. Send $1 for 
all. Regular $2 value. Money returned if not 
satisfied. Scholl Studios, 7 South 17th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

UNIQUE ten cent Christinas cards, Anna 
Wildman, The Clinton, Philadelphia. 

A beautiful collection of fifteen Christmas 
rreeting cards in holly box sent on approval. 

Jistinctive designs. Select sentiments. Dis- 
tinctive high grade cards and envelopes. Re- 
tail value $1.50. We ask only that you agree 
to send the price, $1, in ten days if satisfac- 
tory, or return at our expense if not wanted. 
Elizabeth Huntford Studio, 9 South Clinton 
St., Chicage, Il 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


CO-OPERATIVE PLACEMENT SER- 
VICK. Institutional executives, secretaries, 
social workers. Housekeepers, dietitians, 
cafeteria managers.Governesses, companions, 
mothers’ helpers. The Richards Bureau, 68 
Barnes St., Providence. 


HELP WANTED 


HOTELS NEED TRAINED MEN AND 
WOMEN. Nation-wide demand for high- 
salaried men and women. Past experience 
unnecessary. We train you by mail and put 
you in touch with big opportunities. Big pay, 
tine living, interesting work, quick advance- 
ment, permanent. Write for free book, 
“YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” Lewis 
Hotel Training Schools, Suite B 5842, Wash- 
ngton, D. C. 

















The Outlook for November 26, 1924 


By the Way 


6 en twentieth anniversary of the 

opening of the subway system of 
New York City was celebrated by a ban- 
quet at the Hotel Commodore attended 
by 600 people. Entrance to the banquet 
room, the guests found, could be ob- 
tained only by depositing a nickel in 
one of the subway turnstiles. During 
the evening, however, much to the sur- 
prise of the guests, their coins were re- 
turned inside souvenir bill-cases with 
this notation: “The New York subways 
always have returned to every customer 
more than full value for every nickel 
received.” 


A paragraph in this department a 
few weeks ago called attention to the 
scarcity of young men of the name of 
Leavenworth and to the fact that a 
scholarship for youths of that name was 
offered by Hamilton College, of New 
York. A subscriber sends us a clipping 
from a Grand Rapids (Michigan) news- 
paper saying that the paragraph in The 
Outlook was noticed by a Mr. B. C. 
Leavenworth of that city and as a result 
a member of his family is to enter Ham- 
ilton as a student. 

The scholarship, it seems, was founded 
by Elias W. Leavenworth, a resident of 
Syracuse, New York, and for many 
years a United States Congressman. He 
had no children himself and feared that 
the name Leavenworth might die out, 
hence his interest in helping young men 
of the name to establish themselves by 
means of a liberal education. 

One of Mark Twain’s jokes as retold 
in his recently published Autobiography 
dates back to President Cleveland’s time. 
Twain called at the White House on a 
cold winter day. He asked Mrs. Cleve- 
land to sign her name on his personal 
card, just below the words “He did not,” 
which he had written above his own 
name. Mrs. Cleveland hesitated, but 
finally wrote her name on condition that 
the joke be immediately explained. Then 
the humorist produced a memorandum 
from his wife, reading, “Don’t wear your 
arctics in the White House.” Mark 


was absent-minded, and his prudent 
spouse had sent him the memorandum 
in a way that insured his seeing it just 
before he made his visit. Mrs. Cleveland 
laughed hilariously, and the signed card 
was posted at once to Mrs. Clemens. 


From the Woburn (Mass.) “Daily 
Times,” as quoted by a subscriber: 

The party dispersed at a late hour, 
after congratulating Mr. and Mrs. 
B——-,, and wishing the couple success 
in their martial career. 


One of the roadside markets that have 
become a feature of many highways hit 
on a novel plan of advertising, according 
to the “Rural New Yorker.” <A donkey 
stood in front of the stand. On his back 
was a big sign: 

IF YOU DON’T WANT TO BE LIKE ME, 

BUY YOUR GOODS HERE! 


The humor of the idea, it is said, brought 
many passers-by to the advertiser’s 
counter. 


Sporting men and sporting papers have 
a language of their own. Looking over 
the advertising columns of the New York 
“Morning Telegraph” (the only ten-cent 
daily in New York, we believe—sports, 
you know, spend their money freely), 
we see announcements of firms that call 
themselves in bold lettering “Strictly 
One Horse.” Again, “A Bonded One 
Horse Daily Service.” The idea seems 
to be that these dealers give their cus- 
tomers a tip on the day’s favorite in a 
horse race. If you accept their judg- 
ment, you are supposed to stand a better 
chance of winning a bet than if you rely 
on inexpert judgment like your own. But 
why not put your money in a savings 
bank? It pays better in the long run, 
other experts tell us, who are not “One- 
Horse” prophets. 


A subscriber sends us the following old 
French riddle to arouse the interest and 
test the powers of beginners in the study 
of French: 

Je suis le capitaine de vingt-six 
soldats, et sans moi Paris serait pris. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





SITUATIONS WANTED 





CULTURED, educated, experienced and 
refined young woman desires position as gov- 
erness of widower’s children. Thoroughly 
capable of managing house and servants. Ex- 
cellent references. 5,619, Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED librarian wishes tem- 
porary position. South preferred. 5,606, 
Outlook. 


EXPERIENCED woman wishes position 
as housekeeper in school. 5,610, Outlook. 


GENTLEWOMAN would give reasonable 
service to lady alone or elderly couple in ex- 
change for home and nominal salary. Refine- 
ment essential. References exchanged. 5,611, 
Outlook. 


HOTEL woman wishes position in South- 
ern hotel. Has fine clientele. 5,609, Outlook. 





_LADY of education and culture desires po- 
sition as companion to lady or_motherless 
girl. Prefer southern Florida. Best of ref- 
erences. 5,612, Outlook. 


LADY of refinement and culture will train 
and care for motherless children and direct 
home. References exchanged. 5,615, Outlook. 


MANAGING housekeeper, chaperon, or 
governess. Experienced, traveled. Very ex- 
ceptional references. Speaks four languages. 
5,605, Outlook. 


REFINED young French-Belgian woman, 
highly educated and graduate nurse, wishes 
position for winter months as companion to 
lady or finishing governess to young girl. 
Preference, family going to the South or 
California. Best references. 5,613, Outlook. 


RETIRED professional woman wishes to 
find a congenial spirit to travel leisurely in 
Europe. Sailing in January. 5,617, Outlook. 





RESPONSIBLE position desired by capa- 
ble woman experienced in institutional 
work for boys. Housemother, supervisor, 
matron, sewing room. Any position of trust. 
5,618, Outlook. 


SOMEWHERE, some one is looking for the 
right woman to take charge of their home, or 
to travel. Cheerful, capable. 5,608, Outlook. 


WANTED--Position as housekeeper in 
country to widower with young children. 
319 Rutger St., Utica, N. Y. 


YOUNG lady wishes position to read sev- 
eral hours daily to elderly person or to stu- 
dent. New York only. Address 5,599, Outlook. 


YOUNG man, well educated, good typist, 
desires position as companion or secretary to 
traveling gentleman. 5,596, Outlook. 





WANTED—Boarders. Private family. Tide- 
water. “‘ Newstead,” Nuttall, Va. 

TO young women desiring training in the 
care of obstetrical patients a six months’ 
nurses’ aid course is offered by the Lying-In 
Hospital, 307 Second, Ave.. New York. Aids 
are provided with maintenance and given a 
monthly allowance of $10. For further par 
ticulars address Directress of Nurses. 

OLD fashioned boiled cider apple sauce. 
Direct from farm. Circular. Lee O’ the 
Mountain, Wilton, N. Y. 

SHOPPING by New York expert who 
will send things, services free. References. 
Hattie Guthman, 309 West 99th St. 


MODERN country home for boys. Careful 
training. Tutored at home or attend public 
school. References, Mrs. Earl Cahail, Ana- 
cortes, Wash. 


SCHOLARSHIPS in boys’ prep. school 


available to athletes an i 
ee tee d musicians. Box 926, 














A Warm House 
When You Arise 


This Easy Inexpensive Way 


Make This Test 


Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms en- 
able you to admit fresh air to any 
part of the house, while sealing all 
other parts against drafts. 


Try This Experiment 


Open your bedroom windows. Close 
the door, then place your hand at 
the crack between the bottom of the 
door and floor. Note the draft of 
cold air which rushes through the 
crack into the hall. 


Try this at the attic and basement as 
well. There will be a draft at each. 
It goes on all night from bedrooms, 
constantly from the basement, while 
warm air escapes to the unused attic. 
That is why bath and breakfast 
rooms are almost always ccld in the 
morning. 





and Inside Door Bottoms 


We gladly furnish free estimates 
covering the cost of installing 
weather strips or inside door bottoms 
or both in your home. When in- 
stalled they are guaranteed for the 
life of the building. Simply mail the 
coupon. 


= TUT TMM LLL RUMI RMU MOT eC 
_ Chamberlin Metal Weather 7 atte 
1658 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 


I would like an estimate covering the cost of iastall- 
ing (check which) 


Chamberlin Inside Door Bottoms— 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips—In my home— 
Office Bldg.—Church—Number of Windows—Number 
of Doors— 


PU ctaissnicndeninsbcseoe 
Address........ 
= City and State 


= Eng. Dept. D-12 


STU 





The Outlook for December 3, 1924 


Contributors’ Gallery 


Penge Marvin will be remembered 
by Outlook readers for his vivid 
articles on outdoor sports and his special 
correspondence from Japan. The next 
article which we expect to publish from 
Mr. Marvin’s pen deals with fox hunting 
in the Old Dominion State. 


a BALDWIN acts as confiden- 
tial secretary to Dr. Rowley, of the 
American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in Boston, during the 
daytime, teaches English to foreign boys 
at night, and still has time to write a 
remarkable number of poems. While 
this is Miss Baldwin’s first appearance in 
The Outlook, she has published many 
poems in the Boston “Transcript,” the 
“Atlantic Monthly,” “Life,” and “Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine.” 


oo E. HENDERSON was born in 
Burma, India, and has an intimate 
knowledge of the country, of the cus- 
toms, folk-lore, and daily life of some of 
the jungle tribes. For the past three 
years he has been looking after the mis- 
sion schools in the very deep jungles of 
the Kengtung State. 


| D aewe Merritt, author, editor, and 
newspaper writer, is Washington 
correspondent for The Outlook and a 
member of its editorial staff. 


. i second of Mr. Kenneth IT. 
Brown’s religious articles appears 
in this issue. 


He” BESTON’s pet hobby is sub- 
marines. He is the author of 
many magazine articles, a book on fairy 
tales, and one of the best descriptive 
accounts of personal experience in the 
war which has been published. 


Eat and Be Well! 


A condensed set of health rsles—many of which 
may be easily followed right in vour own home, 
or while traveling. You will find in this little 
hook a wealth of information about food elements 

and their relation to physical welfare. 


CONTROL YOUR WEIGHT WITHOUT DRUGS 
OR TIRESOME EXERCISES 
Effective weight control diets, acid and 
bland diets,laxativeand blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 
of various chronic maladies. 





The book is for FREE circulation, 

Not a mail-order acivertisement 

Name and address on card will 

bring it without cost or obligation. 





~ HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
294 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 


IN CASH First Prize 

$3,500 PRIZES is $2,000. 
Open to 

Everybody, Anywhere, For Answers in Ed- 
ucational Contest. Closes Dec. 20. Prizes 
duplicated if tied. Send stamp for Circu- 


lar, Rules and Questions. SHEFFIELD 
LABORATORIES, Dept. O 9, Aurora, IIl. 











VISIT 














Dutons 


CHILDREN’S BOOK 
DEPARTMENT 


When We Were 


Very Young 
By A. A. MII.NE, with 130 draw- 
ings by Ernest Shepard 
Certainly the most beautiful book 
of childhood verses published in 
years. $2.00 


Mother Goose’s 
Nursery Rhymes 


The most complete and attractive 
“Mother Goose” that the young- 
sters have ever enjoyed. Forty- 
eight colored plates and 150 line 
drawings. $2.50 


The Sad Garden Toad 
By MARION BULLARD 
Big type, bright colors, humor, sim- 
plicity and the sort of whimsicality 
which delights a child. $2.00 


Little Lucia’s Island Camp 
By MABEL L. ROBINSON 


Author of “Little Lucia,” “All by 
Ourselves,” ete. A story of the 
shore. Illustrated, $1.50 


The Boy’s Own Arithmetic 
By RAYMOND WEEKS 
A book for the whole family. Illus- 
trated by Usabal. $2.00 


Hari the Jungle Lad 
By DHAN MUKERJI 
Vivid tales of jungle life in India 
by the author of “Kari the Ele- 
phant.” Illustrated, $2.00 


The Boy’s Book 
of the Earth 


By SIDNEY A. SMALL 

A companion to “The Boys’ Book 
of Chemistry,” “The Boys’ Book of 
Physics,” “The Boys’ Book of Elec- 
tricity.” Illustrated, $2.50 


The Little Fairy Sister 
By IDA R. and G. OUTHWAITE 
Adventures in Fairyland. Beauti- 
fully illustrated in colors. $3.00 
Child Characters 


From Dickens 
Six colored plates and seventy kLalf- 
tones reproduce these quaint Dick- 
ens children. $2.50 


Careless Jane 
Lazy Matilda 


Both by KATHARINE PYLE 

There can be no better way of cor- 
recting children’s faults of morals 
or manners than by giving them 
these amusing jingles. 30th vol- 
umes are illustrated by the author. 


VISIT DUTTON’S 
Children’s Book Department 
Our New Catalogue of Books 
for Children is very attrac- 
tive. May we send it to you? 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 


681 Fifth Ave., Opposite 


st. Thomas's Church 

















A conclusive 
safety test for 


garment soaps 


It is easy to determine 
whether or not 2 soap 
is gentle enough to be 
used for delicate gar- 
ments. 


Simply ask yourself 
this question: 


"Would I use this 
soap on my face?” 


In the case of Ivory and 
Ivory Flakes your an- 
swer is instantly 
“Yes,” because you 
know that for forty-five 
years women have pro- 
tected lovely complex- 
ions by the use of Ivory 
Soap. 








| 
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HE delicate, filmy silk things 

that fashion requires today 

will soon become streaked 
and faded if treated like the cottons 
of the general wash. 


Though worn but once and ap- 
parently unsoiled, silk blouses, un- 
dergarments, stockings, are sure to 
contain impurities which are ru- 
inous to both colors and fabrics if 
allowed to remain even for a day. 


Each garment should, therefore, 
be washed in gentle Ivory suds as 
soon as possible after being worn. 


No, this is not a heavy task. 
Ivory suds, instantly made from 
Ivory Flakes or Ivory cake soap, 
cleanses fine things quickly—in 
just a few moments of dipping 
and squeezing. 


Stockings need no ironing. If 
you cannot iron at once the things 
that do need ironing, they should 
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be laid away, fresh and clean, until 
ironing day comes. What a dif- 
ference this treatment will make 
in their appearance and lasting 
qualities! 


It is scarcely necessary to remind 
you that Ivory suds is safe for the 
finest things you own—harmless as 
pure water itself, for you already 
know that Ivory is the first choice 
of millions of women for the 
cleansing and protection of lovely 
complexions. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Let us send you a free sample 
of IVORY FLAKES 


It will give us great pleasure to send 
you without charge a generous sam- 
ple of Ivory Flakes, together with 
our beautifully illustrated booklet, 
“The Care of Lovely Garments,” a 
veritable encyclopaedia of launder- 
ing information. A request by mail 
will bring a prompt response. 
Address Procter & Gamble, Dept. 
24-LF, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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~ IT FLOATS 





lie damp and soiled in a hamper 


Helpful suggestions 
for the care of your 
lovely garments 


To wash black silk, use salt 
in the suds, and tea or blue 
the last rinse very dark. Press 
first between thin black 
cloths, then again on wrong 
side of silk. 


Woolen garments should be 
washed in Jukewarm Ivory 
suds only, and rinsed in water 
of the same temperature. Ex- 
tremes of heat or cold will 
shrink wool. 


To wash lace, soak a few min- 
utes in cold water, then drop 
into a two-quart Mason jar 
containing one-fourth pack- 
age Ivory Flakes and one 
quart boiling water. Shake 
jar briskly until lace is clean, 
then put fresh suds in jar, 
place it ona block of wood in 
a kettle half full of hot water 
and boil for fifteen minutes. 
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